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Law  professor 
lands  coveted 
Trudeau 
Foundation 
Fellowship 

BY  LUCIANNA  CICCOCIOPPO 

Professor  Sujit  Choudhry  of  the 

Faculty  of  Law  was  awarded  a cov- 
eted $225,000  Trudeau  Foundation 
Fellowship  Sept.  28  in  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  scholarly  contribu- 
tions and  wide-ranging  involvement 
in  Canadian  and  international  public 
policy. 

A world-renowned  scholar  in  com- 
parative constitutional  law,  Choudhry 
has  provided  advice  to  post-conflict 
constitutional  processes  in  Nepal,  Sri 
Lanka  and  South  Africa  and  is  part  of 
the  United  Nations  mediation  roster,  a 
prestigious  global  panel  of  advisers  who 
can  be  called  upon  for  rapid  deploy- 
ment to  assist  during  ceasefire,  peace 
and  constitutional  negotiations. 

Tmdeau  Fellowships  are  awarded 
annually  to  prominent  researchers, 
artists  and  community  leaders  who 
make  meaningful  contributions  to  the 
world's  social  issues.  Choudhry  said  he 
will  use  his  award  to  transform  Canada 
into  an  innovative  and  leading  interna- 
tional centre  for  the  study  and  practice 
of  post-conflict  constitution-making. 

“In  many  situations,  the  central  issue 
in  peace  negotiations  is  the  adoption 
of  a new  constitution,”  said  Choudhry. 
“But  while  constitutions  matter  cen- 
trally to  the  peaceful  resolution  of  civil 
wars,  we  do  not  always  know  whether 
the  pre-existing  constitution  was  itself 
the  cause  of  the  civil  war  or  merely  a 
consequence  of  broader  forces  that  led 
to  civil  war.  Canadian  expertise 
is  increasingly  in  demand  to  address 
these  issues.” 

Choudhry  wants  to  develop  a new 
program  on  drafting  constitutions  in 
post-conflict  contexts  with  research, 
policy  advocacy  and  educational  pro- 
grams for  law  and  graduate  students,  to 
bridge  the  worlds  of  public  policy  and 
the  academy  by  bringing  together  lead- 
ing practitioners  and  academic  experts 
from  Canada  and  around  the  world. 

“Professor  Choudhry’s  work  is  very 
exciting  and  we  are  proud  to  see  him 
advancing  the  faculty’s  public  mis- 
sion in  this  way,”  said  Professor  Mayo 
Moran,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

Choudhry  holds  the  Scholl  Chair 
and  is  associate  dean  of  the  first-year 
program  at  the  Faculty  of  Law.  He  is 
cross-appointed  to  the  Department 
of  Political  Science  and  the  School  of 
Public  Policy  and  Governance.  He  is  a 
senior  fellow  of  Massey  College  and  a 
member  of  the  Centre  for  Ethics. 


U of  T Scarborough  students  Averill  Che  (left)  and  Beverly  Hestick  read 
some  of  the  many  notes  of  hope  displayed  on  the  St.  George  campus  during 
the  Oct.  3 CIBC  Run  for  the  Cure.  See  page  16  for  more  pictures. 


U of  T offers  emergency 
shelter  to  fire  victims 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

In  a demonstration  of  community 
spirit,  U of  T provided  temporary  shel- 
ter for  about  150  Toronto  Community 
Housing  residents  displaced  from  their 
Wellesley  Street  East  highrise  by  a Sept. 
24  fire. 

The  displaced  residents,  some  of  the 
city’s  most  vulnerable,  were  housed  on 
two  floors  of  the  exam  centre  on  the 
St.  George  campus  for  about  four  days. 
Affected  exams  were  relocated  elsewhere 
on  campus. 

David  Black,  U of  T’s  co-ordinator 
of  emergency  response  planning, 
said  the  university  and  the  city  had  held 


preliminary  discussions  about  using 
campus  facilities  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  but  nothing  had  been  for- 
malized. 

However,  when  city  staff  called  on  the 
night  of  the  fire,  the  university  responded 
quickly,  activating  emergency  prepared- 
ness procedures. 

“I  got  a call  at  9:57  Friday  evening  and 
we  had  a reception  centre  open  by  mid- 
night,” said  Black. 

The  central  administration,  the  cam- 
pus police,  U of  T’s  trades  employees 
and  facilities  and  services  worked  quickly 
to  ensure  that  the  space  was  habitable 
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Pension  committee  a step  away 
from  becoming  reality 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

Business  Board  moved  towards  estab- 
lishing a pension  committee  during 
its  Sept.  27  meeting  by  recommending 
approval  of  its  terms  of  reference. 

Pending  Governing  Council  approval, 
the  proposed  pension  committee  wiU 
oversee  the  investment  and  policies 
affecting  U of  T’s  two  registered  pen- 
sion plans  — the  University  of  Toronto 
Pension  Plan  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  (OISE)  Pension  Plan  — and  mat- 
ters affecting  the  administration  of  the 
Supplemental  Retirement  Arrangement. 

In  fulfilling  its  new  role,  the  proposed 
pension  committee  will  assume  some 
functions  previously  carried  out  by 
Business  Board.  This  includes  appoint- 
ment of  the  pension  plan  actuary, 
overseeing  the  annual  report  of  the 


pension  plans  and  approving  the  annu- 
al financial  statements  of  the  plans, 
approving  the  delegation  of  author- 
ity to  the  University  of  Toronto  Asset 
Management  Corporation  to  manage 
investment  of  assets,  as  well  as  review- 
ing reports  on  investments  and  the 
administration  of  the  plans. 

The  committee  will  not  play  a role  in 
determining  the  terms  of  the  pension 
plans,  including  benefits  to  be  paid 
to  retired  members  and  contributions 
made  by  active  members  or  by  the  uni- 
versity. Business  Board  will  retain  two 
important  functions  related  to  pension 
plans:  full  responsibility  for  oversight 
of  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  univer- 
sity and  responsibility  for  review  and 
approval  of  negotiated  pension  benefit 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Scottish  poet  Robert  Burns ... 

was  correct  when  he  wrote,  “The  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice 
and  men  gang  aft  a-gley.”  Anyone  working  in  the  news  business 
knows  that  maxim  well.  News  happens,  after  all,  and  change 
is  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  the  last  issue,  I promised  that  our  centre  spread  this  month 
would  focus  on  men's  health.  I should  know  better  by  now  than 
to  make  promises,  even  when  they  seem  to  be  a sure  thing.  Given 
the  unavailability  of  interview  subjects,  staff  illness  and  other 
news  priorities,  plans  often  need  to  be  changed.  So,  men’s  health 
stories  will  come  your  way  later  this  year;  instead,  we  present  a 
selection  of  general  stories  about  health  and  medicine  (see  pages 
8 and  9),  including  a global  health  policy  initiative  and  an  inno- 
vative laser  surgery  tool. 

We  also  reintroduce  our  popular  10  Questions  series,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  know  U of  T administrators  a bit  better.  We  have 
some  new  faces  with  us  this  year  and  Professor  Hargudeep 
(Deep)  Saini,  vice-president  and  principal  of  U of  T Mississauga, 
is  the  first  one  we  introduce  to  you  (page  3). 

There  are  also  familiar  faces  leaving  the  fold.  We  bid  a fond  fare- 
well to  Rivi  Frankie,  the  assistant  vice-president  (alumni  affairs 
and  stakeholder  relations),  who  retires  from  U of  T after  39  years 
(page  5). 

On  the  research  side  of 
things,  we  bring  you  dinosaurs 
and  human-powered  flight 
(page  7).  We  also  take  the 
opportunity  to  boast  a bit  about 
our  good  works:  U of  T’s  efforts 
to  provide  emergency  shelter 
to  people  made  homeless  by  a 
Toronto  fire  are  documented  on 
page  1;  Professor  Beth  Savan 
talks  about  her  work  as  a men- 
tor on  page  5 and  our  forum 
page  shows  how  two  of  our 
campuses  turned  into  venues 
for  the  CIBC  Run  for  the  Cure 
and  helped  raise  money  for 
breast  cancer  research. 

In  short,  derailed  plans  or  not,  we  bring  you  the  usual 
collection  of  interesting  stories. 

Enjoy! 

Cheers, 


FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
ENGINEERING 

Stephen  Armstrong,  an  instructor  in  the 
ELITE  program,  received  the  Engineering  Excellence 
Medal  in  the  Professional  Engineers  Awards  pro- 
gram. Professor  Mansoor  Barati  received  a medal 
in  the  Young  Engineer  category,  while  Professor 
Jeffrey  Packer  of  civil  engineering  was  awarded 
a Research  and  Development  Medal.  Professor 
Andrew  Goldenberg  of  mechanical  and  indus- 
trial engineering  and  Professor  Emeritus  Joseph 
Paradi  of  chemical  engineering  both  received 
Entrepreneurship  Medals.  Presented  since  1947,  the 
Ontario  Professional  Engineers  Awards  recognize 
outstanding  individuals  for  engineering  excellence 
and  community  service.  Award  wirmers  are  selected 
by  the  Ontario  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
and  Professional  Engineers  Ontario.  Recipients 
will  be  honoured  at  the  International  Centre  in 
Mississauga  Nov.  20. 

Professor  Doug  Reeve  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing and  applied  chemistry  is  the  winner  of  the 
R.S.  Jane  Memorial  Award,  the  premier  award  of 
the  Canadian  Society  for  Chemical  Engineering, 
given  for  an  exceptional  achievement  in  the  field 
of  chemical  engineering  or  industrial  chemistry. 
Reeve,  an  internationally  recognized  leader  in 
the  field  of  pulp  and  paper  research,  will  receive 
the  award  during  the  60th  Canadian  Chemical 
Engineering  Conference,  to  be  held  Oct.  24  to  27 
in  Saskatoon. 

Professor  Ted  Sargent  of  electrical  and  comput- 
er engineering’s,  QuantumFUm  is  the  winner  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  2010  Technology  Innovation 
Award  in  the  semiconductor  category.  The  product 
was  developed  by  InVisage  Technologies  Inc.,  a 
company  Sargent  founded  in  2006.  QuantumFilm 
makes  vast  improvements  in  capturing  light  for 
digital  cameras,  and  especially  cellphone  cameras. 


AWARDS  8-  HONOURS 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 
Professor  Andra  Bucerius  of  the  Centre 
of  Criminology  is  the  silver  medallist  in  the 
Deutsche  Studentpreis  competition  sponsored 
by  the  president  of  the  German  parliament. 

Out  of  approximately  1,000  social  science  dis- 
sertations defended  in  Germany  in  2009,  eight 
were  chosen  as  finalists  and  the  authors  invited 
to  present  their  work  in  June  2010  to  a com- 
mittee made  up  of  politicians  and  academics. 

As  one  of  the  eight  finalists,  Bucerius  presented 
her  research  on  young  Muslim  drug  dealers 
in  Frankfurt  and  discussed  its  implications  for 
issues  of  cultural  differences,  migration  and  citi- 
zenship. The  prize  will  be  presented  in  Berlin  in 
November  by  Chancellor  Angela  Merkel. 

University  Professor  Richard  Peltier  has 

been  selected  to  receive  the  2010  Charles  A. 
Witten  Medal  by  the  American  Geophysical 
Union  (AGU)  for  outstanding  achievement  in 
research  on  the  form  and  dynamics  of  the  Earth 
and  planets.  Established  in  1984,  the  medal  is 
awarded  not  more  than  once  annually  in  alter- 
nate years  (even)  and  is  named  for  Whitten,  a 
former  president  of  the  geodesy  section  of  the 
union  and  AGU  general  secretary  from  1968  to 
1974,  the  best  known  American  geodesist  of  his 
day.  Peltier  will  receive  the  award  at  the  AGU 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  in  December. 

ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR  STUDIES  IN 
EDUCATION  (OISE) 

Professor  Jim  Cummins  is  the  recipient  of 
the  Alumni  Honour  Award  of  the  University 
of  Alberta  where  he  received  his  PhD  in  1974. 
The  award  celebrates  the  many  outstanding 
and  diverse  accomplishments  of  University 
of  Alberta  graduates  and  their  contributions 
to  their  professions  and  the  community  at 
large.  Cummins  was  recognized  for  his  work  in 
second-language  learning  and  literacy  develop- 
ment. For  more  than  30  years,  Cummins  has 
made  a profound  impact  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional theory  and  linguistics,  focusing  on  minor- 
ity and  multicultural  populations.  Cummins 
received  the  award  Sept.  22  in  Edmonton. 
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Woodsworth 


Come  to  the  Cafe! 

''  ^ M Woodsworth  College  Alumni  Association 


^ y Woodsworth  College  Alumni  Association 
is  proud  to  present  a four-part  series  of 
expert-led  discussions  about  topics  of  interest 


I^IIV^W  CIIUIIII 


OC  Ili^ll^O  OX. 


these  informal  gatherings  for  enlightened  &.  stimulating  conversations! 


Tues,  October  19-  6:30  p.m. 

The  Tempest: 
Shakespeare 
Looks  Back 

Alexander  Leggatt, 

Professor  Emeritus, 

University  of  Toronto 


TOPICS^ 

Tues,  November  16  - 
6:30  p.m. 

Six  Stories  of 
Architecture  at 
UofT 

Larry  Wayne  Richards, 
Professor  Emeritus  & former 
dean,  John  H.  Daniels 
Faculty  of  Architecture, 
Landscape,  and  Design, 
University  of  Toronto 


TOPIC  3 

Tues,  January  18  - 6:30  p.m. 

Plagues  Past: 

How  historical  disease 
records  can  inform 
current  public 
health  practice 

David  Fisman, 
MD,  MPH,  FRCP 
(C),  Dalla  Lana 
School  of  Public  Health, 
University  of  Toronto 


TOPIC  4 

Tues,  February  IS  - 6:30  p.m. 

The  King  Has 
Returned: 

Religion  and  Violence 
in  Mainstream  Films: 
An  examination  of 
biblical  symbolism 

Ken  Derry,  PhD, 

Lecturer,  UTM 


Program : 

6:30  - 7:00  light  refreshments  and 
conversation 
7:00  - 7:40  speaker 
7:40  - 8:00  round  table  discussions 
led  by  speaker 


WHERE 


COST 


REGISTER 


William  Waters  Lounge,  Woodsworth  College  Residence, 
321  Bloor  Street  West  - Light  refreshments  included 
Alumni:  $10  per  session  or  $35  for  complete  series. 

Guests:  $12  per  session  or  $40  for  complete  series. 

Students  Only  $5  per  session 

Online  at  www.alumni.utoronto.ca/woodsworth. 

For  more  information,  call  416.978.5301  or 
email:  events.woodsworth@utoronto.ca 

IWOODSWORTH  COLLEGEl 


The  top  and  sidebar  art  on  the  front  page  is  composed 
of  photographs  taken  at  the  Vive  Nano  Laboratories. 
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NEW  PROGRAM  TARGETS  EXCEPTIONAL  STUDENTS 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

Are  you  an  exceptional  undergrad- 
uate? Do  you  have  a killer  idea  for 
a mobile  device  application?  If  so, 
you  might  be  one  of  The  Next  36. 

U of  T recently  launched  a 
unique  national  program  that 
intends  to  transform  Canada's 
most  promising  undergraduates 
into  high-impact  entrepreneurs. 

The  program,  The  Next 
36:  Canada's  Entrepreneurial 
Leadership  Initiative,  aims  to 
increase  Canada's  global  competi- 
tiveness by  focusing  resources  on 
a small  number  of  exceptionally 
talented  students. 

The  Next  36  is  based  on  an 
entrepreneurship  course  taught 
at  U of  T's  economics  department 
by  Reza  Satchu,  The  Next  36  co- 
founder and  managing  partner  of 
Guildwood  Capital  Management, 
a private  investment  company.  It 
is  designed  to  attract  and  accom- 
modate students  from  all  fields  of 
study  and  personal  backgrounds 
and  will  provide  them  with  the 
skills,  experience,  role  models 
and  a professional  network  that 
will  help  them  to  become  entre- 
preneurial leaders  in  their  chosen 
fields  of  excellence. 


“Innovation  and  entrepreneur- 
ial leadership  are  the  lifeblood 
of  the  Canadian  economy,”  said 
President  David  Naylor.  “The 
elite  mentorship  and  world-class 
instruction  offered  to  The  Next 
36  make  this  unique  program  a 
dream  opportunity  for  Canada's 
most  ambitious  students.  I expect 
that  top  recruiters  and  graduate 
schools  will  view  it  as  a hallmark 
of  superstar  undergraduates.” 

The  program  has  two  parts  and 
will  run  from  Dec.  5,  2010  to  Aug. 
18,  2011.  The  first  part,  the  New 
Venture  Challenge,  is  an  eight- 
month  mobile  application  devel- 
opment challenge  in  which  nine, 
four-person  teams  each  receive 
$50,000  to  support  their  projects. 
The  money  is  intended  as  start- 
up support  and  can  be  used  for 
things  such  as  hiring  programmers 
or  promotional  and  marketing 
resources. 

Successful  candidafes  will  also 
receive  guidance  from  industry 
mentors,  project  leadership  from 
Anthony  Lacavera,  founder, 
chair  and  CEO  of  Globalive 
Communications,  and  a $25,000 
scholarship  each  to  cover  program 
fees. 

The  second  part,  the 


Entrepreneurship  Institute,  is  a 
four-month  summer  residency  at 
Massey  College  where  students 
will  receive  in-class  instruction 
from  internationally  acclaimed 
faculty  and  prominent  Canadian 
business  leaders  on  a variety  of 
topics  including  the  economics  of 
entrepreneurship,  creativity  and 
programming  for  mobile  devices 
and  infellectual  property.  All  the 
while  they  will  continue  to  work 
on  their  projects. 

The  program  wraps  up  with  a 
Venture  Day  where  the  teams  will 
present  their  final  projects  to  busi- 
ness leaders  and  potential  inves- 
tors for  feedback.  Who  knows, 
they  might  even  attract  investors 
and  launch  their  own  companies. 

“To  increase  our  global  com- 
petitiveness, Canada  needs  more 
nation  builders  equipped  not  only 
with  aspiration  and  integrity  but 
also  with  an  entrepreneurial  mind- 
set and  tool  kit,”  said  Satchu. 

The  program  is  open  to  excep- 
tional second-,  third-  or  fourth- 
year  undergraduates  at  a regis- 
tered Canadian  university.  The 
application  deadline  is  Oct,  17; 
for  complete  application  details 
see  The  Next  36  website,  www. 
thenext36.ca. 


VIC  CHANCELLOR 


U of  T alumna  Wendy  Cecil,  former  chair  of 
Governing  Council,  will  be  inducted  today  as 
Victoria  University's  first  female  chancellor.  Vic 
is  celebrating  its  175th  anniversary. 


PROFESSOR 

DEEP  SAIN  I 

vice-president  and  principal, 

U OF  T MISSISSAUGA 

Our  popular  10  Questions  feature  returns 
this  fall  to  introduce  a number  of  new 
administrators  and  deans  to  the  U ofT  com- 
munity. yJe  begin  the  series  with  Professor 
Hargudeep  (Deep)  Saint,  the  new  vice- 
president  and  principal  ofUTM.  Saini  joined 
U ofT  this  summer  from  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  where  he  served  as  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Environment  Under  his  steward- 
ship, faculty  enrolment  increased  substan- 
tially, a number  of  innovative  degree  pro- 
grams were  added  and  two  unique  research 
centres  were  established. 

1 . Tell  us  a bit  about  the  focus  of 
your  research. 

Throughout  my  career,  I have  been  inter- 
ested in  understanding  the  physiological 
and  metabolic  processes  that  determine 
productivity  of  crop  plants  under  adverse 
environmental  conditions  and  how  sci- 
ence could  intervene  to  improve  crop 
performance  under  stressful  situations 
such  as  drought  and  salinity.  Two  spe- 
cific areas  have  been  the  subject  of  my 
focus:  (1)  Why  and  how  sexual  functions 
responsible  for  seed  formation  in  wheat 
and  rice  fail  in  the  face  of  even  moderate 
water  shortage  — a problem  that  severely 
impacts  food  production  and  will  likely 


worsen  with  changing  climate.  (2)  Of 
late,  I have  been  focused  on  a novel  set 
of  metabolic  reactions  that  are  respon- 
sible for  detoxifying  chloride  and  several 
sulfur-containing  ions  in  plants  and 
other  organisms.  Using  a gene  respon- 
sible for  one  of  these  reactions,  we  have 
genetically  engineered  plants  that  can 
survive  to  maturity  under  high  salt  con- 
centrations in  soil.  Our  research  is  part 
of  the  worldwide  preoccupation  among 
plant  scientists  to  find  ways  to  produce 
stable  crop  yields  in  areas  threatened  by 
increasing  environmental  hazards. 

2.  Given  the  emphasis  on  the  envi- 
ronment today,  talk  a bit  about  the 
important  contributions  plant  physi- 
ology can  make  to  the  remediation 
of  polluted  sites. 

Unlike  us,  plants  can't  walk  away  from  or 
shelter  themselves  against  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances. This  apparent  “helplessness” 
has  guided  the  evolution  of  myriad  ways 
for  plants  to  endure  all  kinds  of  hazards, 
including  toxic  pollutants.  The  past  25 
or  so  years  have  seen  the  emergence  of 
a whole  new  field  — phytoremediation 
— that  exploits  this  ability  of  plants  to 


clean  up  contaminants  from  soil,  water 
and  air.  Plants  can  absorb  pollutants  and 
accumulate  these  to  high  concentrations 
within  their  bodies,  degrade  them  or 
otherwise  render  them  harmless  through 
various  chemical  transformations.  Plants 
can  be  deployed  with  varied  success  to 
clean  up  heavy  metals  (for  example  from 
abandoned  mining  sites),  organic  pol- 
lutants such  as  pesticides  and  solvents 
and  toxic  elements  such  as  selenium, 
explosives  and  cmde  oil.  Increasingly, 
genetic  engineering  is  being  employed 
to  enhance  the  cleaning  ability  of  plants. 
Plants  have  also  been  summoned  to  help 
clean  up  indoor  air.  It  is  important  to 
appreciate  that,  in  many  situations,  phy- 
toremediation is  not  a quick  fix  but  rather 
works  slowly  and  often  in  conjunction 
with  other  interventions. 

3.  Why  did  you  become  a botanist? 

I am  actually  a plant  physiologist  — 
practitioner  of  a branch  of  botany  that 
deals  with  how  plants  function.  My 
journey  to  this  destination  was  a convo- 
luted one.  I originally  wanted  to  pursue 
a career  in  medicine,  or  perhaps  more 
accurately,  my  parents  wanted  me  to. 

The  plan  was  derailed  when  my  older 
brother  came  down  with  cancer  during 
my  pre-med  year  and  much  of  my  time 
and  focus  shifted  to  first  helping  the 
family  care  for  him  and  then  to  coping 
with  his  eventual  death.  This  kicked  in 
Plan  B,  the  pursuit  of  one  real  passion  I 
had  at  that  time  — a career  as  an  army 
officer.  Because  entrance  to  the  Indian 
Military  Academy  required  at  least  a col- 
lege degree,  I enrolled  in  the  university. 

I picked  botany  as  my  major  because,  in 
case  I couldn't  get  into  IMA,  it  offered  a 
route  to  another  interest  I inherited  from 
my  father,  forestry.  The  choice  of  botany 
ended  up  being  a turning  point.  Excited 
by  the  dramatic  impact  of  the  green  revo- 
lution in  India,  I found  myself  “sucked” 
into  this  field. 


4.  Given  your  connections  abroad, 
do  you  hope  to  encourage  closer 
ties  between  U of  T Mississauga  and 
other  giobal  institutions? 

Indeed.  U of  T is  already  a globally 
engaged  institution  and  I believe  I can 
help  further  broaden  and  deepen  its 
international  relations.  My  immediate 
foci  in  this  regard  are  China  and  India  — 
the  two  foremost  emerging  destinations 
for  any  institution  that  is  serious  about 
its  international  impact. 

5.  Are  there  particular  areas  of 
study  where  growth  at  UTM  would 
be  "a  natural"? 

Yes,  for  example,  medical,  health  and  life 
sciences;  management  and  commerce; 
and  humanities  and  social  sciences 
within  the  context  of  a very  multicultural 
community  that  surrounds  UTM. 

6.  What  book(s)  are  on  your  bedside 
tabie  at  the  moment? 

The  Last  Lecture  by  Randy  Pausch. 

7.  How  do  you  like  to  unwind  after 
work? 

Vigorous  exercise.  Or  cooking,  with  a 
glass  of  Scotch  on  the  side,  while  some 
favourite  music  plays  loudly  in  the  back- 
ground. 

8.  What  kind  of  music  do  you  have 
on  your  CD  piayer  or  your  iPod? 

A whole  variety  of  Indian  music,  and 
jazz. 

9.  Favourite  spots  to  visit  as  a 
tourist?  Why? 

Lebanon,  especially  Beimt.  To  me, 
the  country  and  the  city  epitomize 
the  triumph  of  human  endurance  and 
determination  over  overwhelming  odds. 

10.  Have  you  had  a mentor  in  your 
career? 

Fortunately  several,  who  have  played  cm- 
cial  roles  at  different  stages  of  my  career. 
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U of  T offers  emergency  shelter  to  fire  victims 
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and  residents  began  moving  in 
during  the  early  morning  hours 
of  Sept.  25.  The  Red  Cross  sup- 
plied cots  and  bedding  and  took 
care  of  check-in  duties. 

With  assistance  from  the 
food  service  and  the  Faculty 
of  Physical  Education  and 
Health,  the  university  made 
showers  available  at  the 
Athletic  Centre  and  provided 
meals  during  the  weekend, 
busing  displaced  residents  to 
New  College  for  dinner  both 
Saturday  and  Sunday  and 
bringing  other  meals  to  the 
centre,  including  breakfast 
provided  by  the  89  Chestnut 
Residence.  The  Salvation 
Army  took  over  catering 
duties  on  Monday. 

“Our  guests  were  among  the 


most  vulnerable  people  in  the 
city,”  said  Black.  “They  were 
the  people  with  no  family  or 
friends  to  go  to,  those  with  no 
insurance,  with  medical  and 
mental  health  needs.  It  was  a 
pretty  challenging  group  of 
people  to  serve.” 

Black  served  as  a point  of 
co-ordination  among  all  the 
agencies  serving  the  visitors 
and  helped  ensure  “the  foot- 
print of  the  shelter  had  the 
smallest  possible  impact  on 
the  university.” 

By  Tuesday,  city  staff  had 
found  temporary  housing 
for  all  but  a few  dozen  of  the 
most  vulnerable  people  who 
were  moved  to  a city  recep- 
tion centre.  The  exam  centre 
was  cleared  and  cleaned  and 
serving  its  original  purpose 


again  by  Oct.  1. 

“I  was  impressed  by  our 
staff’s  efforts,  but  not  surprised,” 
said  Black.  “The  U of  T com- 
munity steps  up  when  help  is 
needed  and  we  did  the  right 
thing.  A number  of  staff, 
faculty  and  students  have 
spoken  to  me  to  tell  me  how 
proud  they  were  that  the  uni- 
versity was  stepping  up.” 

President  David  Naylor  said 
he  was  proud  of  the  effort  and 
community  spirit  he  witnessed. 

“I  want  to  commend  U of  T 
staff  for  helping  so  many 
members  of  the  community 
on  such  short  notice,”  said 
Naylor.  “It  was  wonderful 
to  see  how  well  everyone 
worked  together  to  make  the 
emergency  housing  a reality 
within  hours  of  the  fire.” 


Pension  committee  a step  away  from 
becoming  reality 
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improvements  or  changes. 

The  proposed  commit- 
tee will  report  directly  to 
Governing  Council  and 
will  comprise  20  members 
plus  four  ex  officio  members. 
Membership  will  consist  of 
1 1 members  of  Governing 


Council,  five  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  faculty  asso- 
ciation (including  one  retired 
member  of  one  of  the  pension 
plans),  three  representatives 
nominated  by  unionized 
administrative  staff  groups 
and  one  representative  nomi- 
nated by  the  non-unionized 
administrative  staff  members. 


Committee  members  will 
be  required  to  have  a strong 
interest  in  or  a high  level  of 
knowledge  of  pension  matters. 

“Membership  on  the 
committee  brings  an  impor- 
tant fiduciary  responsibil- 
ity,” said  Professor  Angela 
Hildyard,  vice-president 
(human  resources  and  equity). 
“Overseeing  the  financial 
future  of  one’s  retired  col- 
leagues requires  dedication 
and  diligence.  At  the  same 
time,  it  gives  those  who 
depend  on  the  plans  a say 
in  its  operation,  something 
President  Naylor,  Vice- 
President  Riggall  and  I view 
as  a positive  step  towards 
enhancing  pension  plan 
governance.” 
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AFTER  39  YEARS,  ADVANCEMENT  VETERAN  SAYS  AU  REVOIR 


President  David  Naylor  presents  an  Arbor  Award  to 


assistant  vice-president  Rivi  Frankie. 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

As  Rivi  Frankie  closed  her 
office  door  for  the  final  time 
Sept.  30,  the  good  wishes  of 
thousands  of  people  she  has 
helped  during  her  tenure  at  the 
university  followed  her  along 
the  hallway  and  down  the  stairs. 

Frankie,  assistant  vice- 
president  (alumni  and  stake- 


holder relations),  has  been  a 
fixture  at  the  university  for 
39  years,  working  in  student 
services  for  17  years  before  join- 
ing the  Division  of  University 
Advancement.  During  the  past 
22  years,  she  has  served  or  man- 
aged in  every  area  of  advance- 
ment and  her  accomplishments 
are  many.  Among  the  most 
prominent  are  her  work  to  help 


establish  U of  T as  a presence  in 
international  fundraising  and 
her  membership  in  the  core 
team  that  made  the  university’s 
$1 -billion  fundraising  campaign 
a success.  She  helped  create 
U of  T’s  alumni  affinity  pro- 
grams and  worked  closely  with 
numerous  volunteer  leaders  to 
smooth  their  paths.  Frankie  has 
served  as  publisher  of  the  U ofT 
Magazine  since  1997  and  was 
U of  T’s  interim  vice-president 
(advancement)  for  two  years  as 
the  university  searched  for 
a candidate  to  fill  the  role 
permanently. 

“Rivi’s  efforts  have  helped  lift 
the  profile  of  U of  T externally 
and  brought  many  of  our  alumni 
into  closer  involvement  with 
the  institution  across  a host  of 
programs  and  divisions,”  said 
David  Palmer,  vice-president 
(advancement). 

One  of  her  favourite  accom- 
plishments is  originating  the 
idea  for  a Convocation  Hall 
graduation  ceremony  for  the 
U of  T students  who  served  in 
the  Second  World  War  and 
were  never  able  to  attend 


convocation.  Their  convoca- 
tion became  the  event  that 
celebrated  Convocation  Hall’s 
100th  anniversary  and  brought 
joy  to  a great  many  veterans. 

“To  me,  it  was  one  of  the  best 
things  ever,”  said  Frankie.  “1 
will  always  remember  it.” 

“IT  IS  OUR  TURN  TO 
THANK  AND  RECOGNIZE 
RIVI  FOR  EVERYTHING 
SHE  HAS  DONE  FOR  US” 

PRESIDENT  DAVID  NAYLOR 

She  also  ensured  that  vol- 
unteers were  recognized  for 
outstanding  service  through 
establishment  of  the  annual 
Cressy  Awards  for  students  and 
the  Arbor  Awards  for  alumni. 
President  David  Naylor  him- 
self surprised  her  recently  by 
presenting  her  with  her  own 
Arbor  Award  in  gratitude  for 
her  dedication  to  volunteerism. 

“Rivi  has  made  a career  out 
of  recognizing  and  thanking 


others  for  their  contribu- 
tions,” said  Naylor  at  the  cer- 
emony, citing  her  work  as  a 
champion  of  United  Way  and 
diversity,  among  other  initia- 
tives. “Tonight  it  is  our  turn  to 
thank  and  recognize  Rivi  for 
everything  she  has  done  for  us 
as  volunteers  and  supporters  of 
the  university. 

“The  Arbor  Award  acknowl- 
edges the  loyalty,  dedication 
and  generosity  of  our  volun- 
teers. Rivi,  you  demonstrate 
these  qualities  in  what  you 
do  for  our  university  and  our 
alumni  community  — you 
represent  so  much  of  what  this 
award  stands  for.” 

As  she  walked  out  the  door 
of  Alumni  House  accompanied 
by  the  good  wishes  of  so  many 
colleagues  and  alumni,  Frankie 
said  she  would  remember  all  the 
amazing  experiences  she  had 
working  with  and  for  them. 

“When  1 think  of  all  the  years 
of  meeting  all  these  amazing 
graduates  of  the  university  — 
not  just  the  famous  ones,  but 
incredible  people  doing  incred- 
ible things  — it’s  terrific.” 


Volunteering  makes  life  sustainable  for  Savan 


Beth  Savan,  director  of  the  sustainability  office,  is  also  a committed  volunteer. 


BYjENNIFER  LANTHIER 

Volunteering  is  a way  to  enrich  your 
life,  explore  the  world  and  make  it  a 
better  place  but  “the  bottom  line  is:  it’s 
fun,”  says  Beth  Savan,  director  of  the 
sustainability  office. 

“Learning  about  something  differ- 
ent and  meeting  new  people,  those  are 
the  two  things  that  are  most  enjoyable 
about  volunteering,”  said  Savan,  who 
mentors  a young  woman  in  Iqaluit. 

“The  volunteering  I’ve  done  has 
allowed  me  to  go  somewhere  very  dif- 
ferent and  meet  people  who  deal  with 
challenges  that  are  very  unfamiliar  to 
me  — and  I find  that  stimulating  and 
exciting.” 

Canadian  Executive  Service  Overseas, 
a non-profit  organization  that  matches 
professionals  with  volunteering  oppor- 
tunities abroad,  had  originally  slated 
Savan  to  help  with  a sustainability  proj- 
ect in  Honduras  but  she  was  reassigned 
when  the  recession  hit.  For  someone 
who  loved  mentoring  students  but  had 
never  been  north  of  Kapuskasing,  it  was 
an  intriguing  opportunity. 

“It’s  a very  unusual  community,” 
Savan  said.  “On  the  one  hand  it’s 
strongly  influenced  by  Inuit  culture, 
with  carvings  everywhere,  inside  and 
outside,  and  a real  celebration  of  art 
and  local  culture  — but  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  government  employees 
from  all  over  the  world  so  it’s  quite  a 
multinational  community  and  there 
are  always  people  passing  through,  like 
me,  who  are  up  there  on  a mission  to  do 
something  or  other.” 

Savan’s  mission  included  supporting 
her  mentee  as  she  navigated  challeng- 
ing waters  in  her  work  with  the  depart- 
ment of  the  environment. 

“I’m  very  proud  of  her,”  said  Savan. 
“When  you’re  working  on  environ- 


mental planning  in  a very  resource  rich 
but  financially  poor  territory,  you  end 
up  being  the  bearer  of  bad  news  quite 
a lot  — you’re  the  one  who  has  to  say. 
Maybe  that  mine  isn’t  such  a good  idea 
— and  it’s  difficult.” 

After  making  a couple  of  trips  up 
north  to  spend  time  with  her  men- 
tee, Savan  had  hoped  to  bring  her  to 
Toronto  but  funding  ran  out.  These 
days  they  communicate  by  phone  and 
email  and  the  mentee  has  been  accepted 
at  the  University  of  Lethbridge.  Savan 
expects  to  keep  in  touch  with  her  after 
the  program  ends;  she  remains  in  con- 
tact with  a mentee  she  helped  through 
the  Toronto  Regional  Conservation 
Authority’s  program  for  assisting  new- 
comers to  Canada  who  are  environmen- 
tal professionals. 

“Volunteering  is  about  making  new 
friends,”  said  Savan.  “And  learning 
about  new  issues  and  stretching  — I like 
to  stretch  myself.” 

Savan  volunteered  on  the  board  of 
the  Toronto  Atmospheric  Fund,  which 
uses  an  endowment  to  fund  projects 
aimed  at  reducing  local  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  and  air  pollutants. 

“I  knew  nothing  about  managing 
funds  of  money  when  I started,”  Savan 
said.  “And  I know  a little  bit  more  than 
nothing  now.” 

Self-deprecation  aside,  Savan  admits 
she  learned  enough  that  she  now  sits  on 
the  responsible  investment  committee 
for  U of  T.  But  it’s  hard  to  keep  track  of 
all  her  volunteer  activities.  Growing  up 
in  Toronto  with  a strong  sense  of  social 
mission,  Savan  began  volunteering  at  a 
young  age. 

“My  mother  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Amnesty  International  in  Canada,” 
said  Savan.  “And  she  was  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  active  in  the 
Canadian  Friends  Service  Committee 


and  had  volunteered  in  Asia  during 
the  war,  doing  things  like  immunizing 
women  who  were  in  purdah  and  could 
not  be  immunized  by  men.” 

In  fact.  Amnesty  International’s  relief 
fund,  which  provides  financial  assis- 
tance to  victims  of  torture,  was  created 
in  honour  of  Kathleen  Savan,  who  died 
in  1981. 

“She  volunteered  in  a very  big  way,” 
Savan  said.  “And  I’ve  been  active  all  my 
life.  I set  up  various  organizations  in  my 


high  school  — anti-racism,  anti-Vietnam 
war  — I was  very  active  in  both  those 
issues  and  marched  on  Washington  and 
was  tear-gassed  in  my  youth.” 

Today,  Savan’s  three  adult  children 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  mother 
and  grandmother,  finding  ways  to  help 
the  poor  and  the  mentally  ill  in  their 
communities. 

“It’s  something  that  enriches  your 
life,”  said  Savan.  “If  everyone  did  it, 
they’d  have  a lot  more  fun.” 
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“After  my  father  passed  away,  my  family  struggled  to 
make  ends  meet.  But  now  I can  follow  my  dream  of 
becoming  a doctor,  thanks  to  this  bursary.” 

GRACE  DALUE  VAN  Pursuing  a BSc  in  Laboratory  Medicine  and  Pathobiology 
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HAVING  A BALL 


BY  CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 


The  wrong  take  on  a painting  can  ruin  your 
day.  Take  Edvard  Munch  — his  famous  depic- 
tion of  one  man’s  anguished  scream  represent- 
ing the  universal  anxiety  of  mankind  could  be 
misconstrued  as  another’s  worry  over  losing  a 
wallet.  Based  on  the  painting  one  could  begin 
a discussion  on  torment  or  one  could  head  off 
in  search  of  the  missing  wallet.  A similar  quest 
began  at  Hart  House  last  month. 

With  my  first  glance  at  the  artistic 
depiction  of  two  svelte  bowling  pins  in 
one  of  the  small  stained-glass  vignettes  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House,  I thought  I 
had  come  across  evidence  of  early  bowl- 
ing at  U of  T.  Imagine  the  university  hav- 
ing the  foresight  in  1916  to  embrace  the 
then-brand  new  local  sport  of  five-pin 
bowling  (new  being  1905).  After  mulling 
this  over  with  a few  bowling 
aficionados,  I embarked  on 
an  exploratory  journey. 

Who  hasn’t  wanted  to 
uncover  some  archeologi- 
cal treasure?  Arrowheads  in 
a field,  dinosaur  bones  in  a 
rock  or  a famous  painting 
in  a junk  shop.  Remember 
when  Geraldo  Rivera  kept 
national  television  audiences 
spellbound  as  he  smashed 
through  a cement  wall  hoping  to  reveal,  for  the 
first  time  ever,  At  Capone’s  hidden  treasure? 
Surely  it  wouldn’t  end  like  that,  surely  there  was 
bowling  gold  in  them  thar  buildings. 

The  place  to  start  was  in  the  lair  of  the  beast 
itself  — Hart  House.  My  co-pseudo  archeolo- 
gist companion,  Johnny,  and  I were  given  a 
behind-the-scenes  tour  by  the  building’s  head 
craftsman,  Thomas  Heaysman.  We  saw  several 
promising  candidates  including  one  long  nar- 
row subterranean  room  that  fit  the  shape  but 
not  the  spirit  of  the  sport.  Another  more  curious 
subterranean  vestibule  had  a history  that  went 
back  beyond  the  reaches  of  five  pin  competition 
to  the  day  when  Taddle  Creek  roamed  freely 
across  the  campus.  In  this  room  a pump  con- 
stantly prevented  the  gurgles  of  the  stream  from 
bubbling  up  into  the  Great  Hall.  And  there  were 
many  other  long  narrow  corridors  that  might 


have  suited  the  purpose,  but  alas,  not  one  piece 
of  evidence  that  bowling  took  place. 

Undaunted  I found  another  keen  apprentice 
to  accompany  me  for  a tour  of  Trinity  College, 
for  if  memory  served,  amidst  the  numerous 
stone  sculptures  depicting  various  college 
sports  there  was  one  depicting  five-pin  bowl- 
ers. Memory  is  a funny  thing.  Football,  cricket, 
ice  hockey  — all  were  represented  but  no  lane 

bowlers.  Perhaps  this  wasn’t  odd,  because 
apparently  they  never  had  a bowling 
alley  at  Trinity.  So,  I headed  back  to  Hart 
House  to  see  that  artist’s  rendition  again. 

On  second  viewing,  I realized  the  five 
“pins”  were  not  situated  in  an  alley  or 
even  with  a bowling  ball  of  any  descrip- 
tion. The  lone  two  slim  pins  were  pictured 
with  a set  of  gymnastic  rings  and  jumping 
horse  ~ juggling  clubs  for 
tossing  in  the  air  rather  than 
targets  for  heavy  balls. 

So  keen  was  I to  find  a 
treasure,  and  so  certain  to 
prove  that  our  university 
had  embraced  the  uniquely 
Canadian  sport,  that  I was 
seeing  bowling  pins  depict- 
ed where  indeed  there  were 
none.  A painted  pin  does 
not  a bowling  alley  make. 

Nonetheless,  my  friend  Ken  and  I pondered 
this  lack  while  playing  a few  games  of  five  pin  at 
Thomcliffe  Bowlerama.  Isn’t  there  space  some- 
where on  campus  where  we  might  build  a few  five- 
pin  alleys?  Shouldn’t  a university  honour  the  sport 
created  in  its  own  town  by  preserving  this  heritage 
game?  Could  there  be  a place  for  lanes  in  the  rather 
large  hole  that  has  been  dug  on  St.  George  Street? 

As  we  played  and  discussed  these  important 
questions  two  six-year-olds  came  by  to  gawk  at 
our  game.  I gave  them  the  old  W.C.  Fields  stare 
and  they  ran  back  to  their  lanes.  “Good  heavens 
doesn’t  anyone  take  five  pin  seriously?”  I wanted 
to  scream,  not  out  loud,  but  as  in  a Munch 
painting  so  it  wouldn’t  be  taken  the  wrong  way. 

Caz  Zyvatkauskas  is  a U ofT  history  student  who 
doubles  as  designer  of  the  Bulletin.  She  shares 
this  space  with  Paul  Fraumeni. 
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Dinosaurs  not 
so  fierce  after  all 


discovered  species  of  dinosaur,  is  named  in  honour  of  Texan 


BYNICOLLEWAHL 

A new  species  of  dinosaur 
discovered  in  Arizona  sug- 
gests dinosaurs  did  not  spread 
throughout  the  world  by  over- 
powering other  species  but  by 
taking  advantage  of  a natural 
catastrophe  that  wiped  out  their 
competitors. 

The  new  dinosaur,  named 
Sarahsaums,  was  studied  by 
an  international  team  of  sci- 
entists, including  Professor 
Robert  Reisz,  chair  of  biology 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 
Mississauga,  Professor  Tim 
Rowe  of  paleontology  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin's 
Jackson  School  of  Geosciences 
and  Hans-Dieter  Sues,  curator  of 
vertebrate  paleontology  at  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  results  of  this  research 
appeared  in  the  online  edition 
of  the  journal  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  B Oct.  6. 

“Until  recently,  we’ve  viewed 
dinosaurs  as  very  successful 
animals  that  outcompeted  other 


species  wherever  they  went,” 
said  Reisz.  “But  this  study  puts 
dinosaurs  in  a very  different  light 
— that  they  were  more  opportu- 
nistic creatures  that  moved  into 
North  America  only  when 
a mass  extinction  event  made 
eco-space  available  to  them.” 

Conventional  wisdom  says 
that  soon  after  dinosaurs 
originated  in  what  is  now  South 
America,  they  rapidly  spread 
out  to  every  comer  of  the  world, 
overwhelming  all  the  animals 
in  their  path.  Sarahsaums 
challenges  that  view. 

One  of  the  five  great  mass 
extinction  events  in  Earth's 
history  happened  at  the  end  of 
the  Triassic  Period  — about  200 
million  years  ago  — wiping  out 
many  of  the  potential  com- 
petitors to  dinosaurs.  Evidence 
from  Sarahsaums  and  two 
other  early  sauropodomorphs 
suggests  that  each  migrated 
into  North  America  in  separate 
waves  long  after  the  extinction 
and  that  no  such  dinosaurs 
migrated  there  before  the 
extinction. 


The  Sarahsauras,  a recently 
philanthropist  Sarah  Butler. 

Sarahsaums  lived  in  what  is 
now  the  state  of  Arizona  about 
190  million  years  ago  dur- 
ing the  Early  Jurassic  Period. 

The  remains  show  that  it 
was  a 4.3-metre-long  bipedal 
plant-eating  animal  with  a 
long  neck  and  small  head  and 
weighed  about  1 13  kilograms. 
Sarahsaums  is  a sauropodo- 
morph  dinosaur,  a relatively 
small  predecessor  to  the  giant 
sauropods,  the  largest  land 
animals  in  history. 

A team  of  researchers  and 
students  led  by  Rowe  discovered 


an  articulated  skeleton  of  this 
creature  during  a field  trip  in 
Arizona  in  1997.  The  team  exca- 
vated the  site  over  three  years, 
exposed  the  skeleton  in  the 
Austin  lab  but  was  st3nnied  in 
the  research  because  little  of  the 
skull  was  preserved. 

Reisz  and  Sues  had  been 
working  on  a sauropodomorph 
skull  from  the  same  area  in 
Arizona  and  were  ready  to 
submit  a paper  describing  and 
naming  this  new  dinosaur 
when  they  realized  that  the 
skull  they  were  examining  and 


the  skeleton  discovered  by 
Rowe  were  the  remains  of  the 
same  species.  Working  together, 
the  three  scientists  were  able  to 
put  together  their  findings  from 
different  parts  of  the  skeleton 
and  discover  its  evolutionary 
significance. 

Sarahsaums  is  named  in  hon- 
our of  Sarah  Butler,  an  Austin 
philanthropist  and  long-time 
supporter  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, who  raised  funds  for  an 
interactive  dinosaur  exhibit  at 
the  Austin  Nature  and  Science 
Center. 


BioZone  opens  its  doors 

BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

On  Sept.  22  members  of  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 
and  Applied  Chemistry  were  invited  to  a doors  open  event  to  intro- 
duce them  to  the  BioZone,  a new  multi-discipfinary  centre  for  collab- 
orative bioengineering  research  located  in  the  Wallberg  Building. 

The  purpose  of  the  event  was  twofold:  to  welcome  other  faculty, 
staff  and  students  of  the  chemical  engineering  department  to  the 
new  centre  and  show  them  the  results  of  the  changes  that  had  been 
taking  place  in  the  building  over  the  past  three  years;  and  to  get  the 
BioZone  staff  together,  meet  each  other  and  talk  about  their  research. 

“Doors  Open  was  about  letting  other  members  in  the  department 
know  what  we  were  doing  and  letting  them  know  what  equipment 
we  have  and  that  it’s  available  for  sharing,”  said  Professor  Elizabeth 
Edwards  of  chemical  engineering  and  applied  chemistry.  “It  was 
also  good  for  the  people  who  are  a part  of  BioZone  themselves,  it 
was  great  to  tell  them  the  history  and  why  we’re  doing  what  we’re 
doing.” 

The  initial  pieces  for  BioZone  have  been  around  since  1997, 
when  Edwards  joined  the  university  and  was  collaborating 
with  Professors  Brent  Sleep  of  civil  engineering  and  Barbara 
Sherwood-Lollar  of  geology  on  research  focused  on  the  biore- 
mediation of  groundwater. 

In  2007,  necessity  met  opportunity  and  all  the  pieces  began  to  fall 
into  place. 

“It  has  been  from  the  necessity  of  sharing  equipment  [that  the 
BioZone  came  together].  It  is  expensive  and  not  all  labs  have  it,”  said 
Edwards.  “But,  it’s  not  just  sharing  the  equipment,  it’s  sharing  tech- 
nique and  the  different  ways  of  analyzing  data  and  sharing  all  of  that 
knowledge.” 

The  BioZone  is  home  to  136  members,  comprising  faculty,  gradu- 
ate students,  post-doctoral  fellows,  fourth-year  thesis  students  and 
technical  and  administrative  staff.  They  conduct  research  situated  at 
the  interface  of  biology  and  engineering,  with  most  groups  focusing 
on  understanding  enzymes. 

“We’re  looking  at  problems  that  society  faces  right  now,  we’re 
trying  to  find  solutions  to  issues  with  water  quality,  energy  and  in 
health,”  Edwards  said. 

The  group  also  works  with  researchers  from  other  areas  at  U of  T, 
including  medicine,  cellular  and  biomolecular  research  and  biomate- 
rials and  biomedical  engineering,  as  well  as  industry  partners  such  as 
Tembec  (forest  products)  and  Geosyntec  Consultants. 

To  date,  BioZone  has  raised  $42.6  million  in  funding,  including 
$6.5  million  from  U ofT  for  the  construction  of  a new  wing  on 
the  roof  of  the  Wallberg  building. 


Human-powered  ornithoptEr  first  ever 
to  achieve  sustained  flight 


BY  ELIZABETH  RAYMER 

Aviation  history  was  made 
when  U ofT’s  human-powered 
airaaft  with  flapping  wings 
became  the  first  of  its  kind  to  fly 
continuously. 

The  “Snowbird” 
performed  its  record- 
breaking  flight  Aug.  2 at 
the  Great  Lakes  Gliding 
Club  in  Tottenham, 

Ont.,  witnessed  by  the 
vice-president  (Canada) 
of  the  Federation 
Aeronautique 
Internationale  (FAI), 
the  world-governing 
body  for  air  sports 
and  aeronautical 
world  records.  The 
official  record  claim  was  filed 
in  September  and  the  FAI  is 
expected  to  confirm  the  omi- 
thopter’s  world  record  at  its 
meeting  this  month. 

For  centuries  engineers  have 
attempted  such  a feat,  ever  since 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  sketched 
the  first  human-powered 
omithopter  in  1485. 

But  under  the  power  and 
piloting  of  Todd  Reichert, 
an  engineering  PhD  candidate 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 
Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies 
(UTIAS),  the  wing-flapping 
device  sustained  both  altitude 
and  airspeed  for  19.3  seconds 
and  covered  a distance  of  145 
metres  at  an  average  speed  of 
25.6  kilometres  per  hour. 

“The  Snowbird  represents 


the  completion  of  an  age-old 
aeronautical  dream,”  said  lead 
developer  and  project  manager 
Reichert.  “Throughout  history, 
countless  men  and  women 
have  dreamt  of  flying  like  a bird 


under  their  own  power  and 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
have  attempted  to  achieve  it. 
This  represents  one  of  the  last 
of  the  aviation  firsts.” 

The  Snowbird  weighs  just  94 
lbs.  and  has  a wing  span  of  32 
metres  (105  feet).  Although  its 
wingspan  is  comparable  to  that 
of  a Boeing  737,  the  Snowbird 
weighs  less  than  all  of  the  pil- 
lows on  board  the  plane.  Pilot 
Reichert  lost  18  lbs.  of  body 
weight  this  past  summer  to 
facilitate  flying  the  aircraft. 

With  sustainability  in  mind, 
aerospace  engineering  gradu- 
ate students  at  UTLAS  learned 
to  design  and  build  lightweight 
and  efficient  stmctures.  The 
research  also  promoted  “the  use 
of  the  human  body  and  spirit,” 


said  Reichert. 

“The  use  of  human  power, 
when  walking  or  cycling,  is  an 
efficient,  reliable,  healthy  and 
sustainable  form  of  transporta- 
tion. Though  the  aircraft  is  not 
a practical  method 
of  transport,  it  is  also 
meant  to  act  as  an 
inspiration  to  others  to 
use  the  strength  of  their 
body  and  the  aeativity 
of  their  mind  to  foUow 
their  dreams.” 

The  Snowbird  develop- 
ment team  comprises 
two  U of  T engineer- 
ing graduate  students: 
Reichert  and  Cameron 
Robertson  as  the 
chief  structural  engi- 
neer; Professor  Emeritus  James 
DeLaurier  of  UTIAS  as  faculty 
adviser;  and  community  volun- 
teers Robert  and  Carson  Dueck. 
More  than  20  U of  T students 
and  up  to  10  exchange  stu- 
dents from  Poitiers  University 
in  France  and  Delft  Technical 
University  in  the  Netherlands 
also  participated  in  the  project. 

“This  achievement  is  the 
direct  result  of  Todd  Reichert’s 
dedication,  perseverance  and 
ability  and  adds  to  the  already 
considerable  legacy  of  Jim 
DeLaurier,  UTlAS’s  great  omi- 
thopter pioneer,”  said  Professor 
David  Zingg,  director  of 
UTIAS.  “It  also  reflects  well  on 
the  rigorous  education  Todd 
received  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  We're  very  proud.” 


The  ornithopter  had  its  record-breaking  flight 
in  Tottenham,  Ont. 
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global  health 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

rawada  invcsts  $500  million  each  year  in  global  health  and  experts  say  it’s  time  for 
an  independent  evidence-based  analysis  of  its  policy  choices  and  strategic  investments. 

“In  order  to  understand  Canada’s  cunent  role  in  global  health  and  to  build  a vision  for 
the  future,  such  an  assessment  must  undergo  an  intellectually  rigorous,  disciplined  and 
independent  process,”  said  Professor  Catharine  Whiteside,  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  and  president  of  the  Canadian  Academy  of  Health  Sciences. 

Whiteside  said  the  academy,  a non-profit  organizahon  of  experts  from  various 
disciplines  in  the  health  and  healthcare  fields,  will  work  with  the  Coundl  of  Canadian 
Academies  to  develop  an  evidence-based  assessment  of  Canada’s  role  in  global  health,  as 
well  as  recommendations  for  fhe  future.  A panel  comprising  experts  from  fields  such  as  epi- 
demiology, public  health,  international  development,  ethics  and  economics  will  convene 
in  early  December,  chaired  by  Professor  Peter  Singer,  foreign  secretary  of  the  health 
sciences  academy  and  director  of  the  McLaughlin-Rotman  Centre  for  Global  Health. 

“Canadians  are  rightly  proud  of  our  historical  role  in  the  world  as  peacekeepers  and 
honest  brokers  and  our  recent  leadership  on  the  world  stage  by  hosting  the  Olympics,  G8 
and  G20  meetings,”  said  Singer.  “We  can  also  lead  in  global  health  by  sharing  our  inno- 
vative spirit  — in  science,  health  systems  and  social  determinants  — and  engaging  more 
deeply  with  low-  and  middle-income  countries.” 

Other  countries,  including  the  United  States  and  the  U.K.,  have  conducted  rigorous 
assessments  of  their  own  global  health  initiatives,  said  Singer. 

“They  all  take  slightly  different  approaches  but  what  they  have  in  common  is  that 
they’re  strategic  about  their  country’s  future  and  that’s  what  we  want  to  be,”  Singer  said. 
“We’ll  be  collecting  evidence  on  what  the  current  activities  are  and  also  looking  at  some 
possible  future  scenarios  for  Canada’s  strategic  role  in  global  health. 

“We  will  be  looking  at  evidence  relating  to  Canada’s  comparative  strengths,  getting 
relevant  data  and  hearing  from  witnesses,  and  the  panel  will  also  be  drawing  on  its  own 
expertise  — so  it’s  a real  consensus  process.” 

Membership  of  the  panel  is  “primarily  but  not  exclusively  Canadian  and  very  diverse 

•••  CONTINUED  ON  next  page 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

Outside,  the  crisp  air  and  sunshine  of  a Friday  after- 
noon beckoned.  But  inside  the  Dalla  Lana  School  of 
Public  Health,  nobody  so  much  as  glanced  out  a window. 

Interactive  workshops,  artists’  displays  and  a hot  topic 
drew  almost  200  students,  faculty,  artists,  community 
activists,  researchers  and  public  health  practitioners  to 
the  school’s  third  annual  student-led  conference:  Art  of 
Public  Health.  And  playing  hooky  seemed  to  be  the  last 
thing  on  anyone’s  mind. 

“This  is  my  first  time  attending  this  conference 
and  it’s  great,”  said  Melissa  Dickie,  manager  of  health 
publications  for  CATIE  (Canadian  AIDS  Treatment 
Information  Exchange).  “I’m  so  impressed  that  this  is  a 
student-led  conference.” 

Workshops  ranging  from  the  practical  to  the  theoreti- 
cal examined  art’s  potential  in  everjAhing  from  health 
promotion  and  community  development  to  research, 
data  collection  and  analysis  and  knowledge  translation. 
Topics  included  the  use  of  photovoice,  which  blends 
photography  with  social  action.  The  technique,  increas- 
ingly used  in  public  health,  community  development 
and  education,  sees  participants  taking  photographs  to 
illustrate  or  represent  their  experiences  or  perspectives 


and  discussing  and  analyzing  them  with  facilitators  or 
researchers. 

“For  someone  who’s  set  in  a biomedical  model  it 
may  seem  hard  to  incorporate  an  alternative  arts-based 
approach,”  said  Alison  Crepinsek,  co-chair  of  the 
conference.  “But  it  can  be  a very  effective  way  of  engag- 
ing different  groups  of  people  and  fhere  is  a fon  of 
momentum  being  built  for  using  arts-based  approaches 
as  a methodology.” 

The  conference  attracted  a broad  range  of  partici- 
pants, said  Crepinsek,  a second-year  student  in  the 
master  of  public  health  in  health  promotion  program. 

“It  was  almost  a 50-50  split  between  people  from  the 
academic  world  — students,  faculty  and  staff  — and 
people  from  the  community,  artists,  health  promoters 
and  physicians,”  she  said.  “And  since  we  were  asking 
people  to  take  a day  off  work  or  off  school,  we  wanted  it 
to  feel  very  different  from  a conference  where  you’re  sit- 
ting all  day  and  to  make  it  very  hands-on  and  interactive. 

“We  wanted  to  make  it  so  that  people  could  walk 
away  with  something  applicable  to  their  work  or  their 
studies.” 

For  expressive  arts  therapist  Lesley  Swartz,  the  work- 
shop Rewriting  the  Script:  Queer-Positive  Health  Care  in 
Action  offered  a new  take  on  the  use  of  theatre. 


Developed  by  recent  graduates  Kira  Abelsohn  and  Jessica 
Feme,  co-ordinators  of  last  year’s  conference,  along 
with  community  worker  and  activist  Kyle  Scanlon,  the 
workshop  used  skits  to  demonstrate  the  educational 
potential  of  theatre-based  approaches,  with  a focus  on 
challenges  faced  by  LGBTQ  communities. 

“It  was  really  useful,”  said  Swartz.  “It’s  a different 
way  of  working,  using  the  arts  as  an  educational  tool  as 
opposed  to  a therapeutic  tool.” 

Conference  co-chair  Laura  White  said  the  previous 
year’s  conference.  Research  with  Pride,  set  the  bar  high 
but  when  this  year’s  organizing  committee  decided  to 
focus  on  arfs  and  public  healfh,  they  knew  they  had  a 
compelling  topic. 

“It’s  a topic  that  just  seemed  to  be  on  the  tip  of  every- 
one’s tongue,”  White  said.  “It  was  an  emerging  issue  that 
we  all  agreed  merited  examination  and  we  felt  there  would 
be  an  interesting  dynamic  with  people  coming  together 
from  across  disciplines  and  across  all  kinds  of  fields.” 
Faculty  such  as  professors  Blake  Poland  and 
Michael  Goodstadt  were  supportive.  White  said. 

“More  is  being  done  with  arts  in  the  field  of  health 
care  but  in  public  health,  it’s  still  emerging  and  there 
needs  to  be  discussion  about  how  to  do  it  meaningfully 
and  ethically,”  said  White. 
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Professor  Jack  Goodman  (right)  of  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  looks  on  as 
graduate  student  Adam  McKillop  has  his  oxygen  consumption  and  delivery  measured. 
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and  weU  balanced,”  Singer  said.  Experts  include  Nelson 
Sewankambo,  principal  of  Makerere  University  College 
of  Life  Sciences  in  Uganda;  Professor  James  Orbinski  of 
medicine  and  political  science;  Professor  Prabhat  Jha 
of  the  DaUa  Lana  School  of  Public  Health;  Loma  Jean 
Edmonds,  U of  T’s  assistant  vice-president  (international 
relations)  and  chair  of  the  Canadian  Coalition  for  Global 
Health  Research;  and  Dr.  Tim  Evans,  former  assistant 
director-general  of  WHO,  now  dean  of  James  P.  Grant 
School  of  Public  Health  in  Bangladesh. 

“Experts  on  the  panel  come  from  a wide  range  of  disci- 
plines, including  medicine,  the  social  sciences  and  public 
policy,”  said  panel  member  Anita  McGahan,  associate 
dean  of  research  at  the  Rotman  School  of  Management, 
director  of  its  PhD  programs  and  Rotman  Chair  in 
Management.  “The  panel  will  assess  evidence  presented 
from  these  diverse  perspectives.  I’m  happy  to  participate, 
not  only  because  of  the  importance  of  the  topic  but  also 
because  the  diversity  of  perspectives  can  provide  governments 
with  the  information  to  develop  strong  public  policies.” 

The  final  peer-reviewed  assessment  will  be  published 
and  made  available  to  the  public  free  of  charge  in  English 
and  French. 

“1  think  Canada  has  a lot  to  offer  the  world  in  the 
area  of  global  health  and  there’s  already  a lot  going  on 
— there  just  isn’t  a strategy,”  said  Singer. 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

Wbat  would  you  do  if  you  had  a heart  attack?  Would 
you  change  your  lifestyle?  Seek  cardiac  rehabilitation? 

According  to  Professor  Jack  Goodman  at  the  Faculty 
of  Physical  Education  and  Health  and  adjunct  scientist  at 
the  Toronto  Rehabilitation  Institute,  only  20  per  cent  of 
people  who  require  cardiac  rehabilitation  programs 
actually  take  part  in  them. 

“No  question;  exercise  intervention  is  important  to 
patients  with  heart  disease,”  said  Goodman.  “Exercise  and 
organized  programs  are  well  established  but  access  remains 
a problem.  More  funding  and  research  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine what  the  barriers  are  to  cardiac  rehab.” 

Cardiovascular  disease  was  once  considered  a man’s 
disease  but  now  more  women  are  likely  to  die  of  a heart 
attack  than  men. 

Goodman  said  there  are  several  factors  that  contribute 
to  this.  For  instance,  women  live  longer  lives  and  have 
unique  heart  health  factors,  such  as  the  role  estrogen  plays 
in  protecting  the  heart  — imtil  menopause,  when  women 
become  more  vulnerable  to  heart  disease. 

Although  they  are  equally  susceptible  to  heart  disease, 
tliere  was  a time  when  women’s  symptoms  were  either 


misdiagnosed  or  overlooked  because  it  was  thought  they 
experienced  different  cardiac  symptoms  than  men. 

“In  the  1970s  and  80s  cardiovascular  care  was  essentially 
a boys  club,”  said  Goodman. 

But  gender  has  not  been  the  only  bias  when  it  comes  to 
cardiac  care  and  research.  There  are  certain  ethnic  groups 
that  are  more  susceptible  to  cardiovascular  disease  than 
the  general  Canadian  population. 

According  to  The  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  of 
Canada,  South  Asian  Canadians  are  more  likely  to  die  from 
a heart  attack  earlier  than  the  general  population  and  First 
Nations  members  are  1 .5  to  two  times  more  likely  to  devel- 
op heart  disease  than  the  general  Canadian  population. 

Although  medical  care  and  research  is  becoming  more 
sensitive  to  the  complexity  of  the  cardiovascular  disease 
population,  there  is  one  thing  that  remains  unchanged. 
The  primary  recommendation  for  preventing  a heart 
attack  remains  lifestyle  management. 

“Vigorous  physical  activity  will  reduce  the  risk  of  a heart 
attack  by  20  to  40  per  cent  in  some  individuals,” 
said  Goodman. 

We've  heard  it  before:  prevention  is  the  best  medicine. 
Many  of  us  know  we  could  do  a better  job  of  monitoring 
our  diets  and  exercise  routines,  but  what  is  the  optimal 


amoimt  of  exercise? 

Goodman  said  the  risk  factors  for  heart  disease  are 
directly  affected  by  the  amount  of  exercise  performed.  In 
other  words,  a little  bit  of  exercise  gives  you  a little  bit  of 
risk  reduction  and  more  exercise  will  reduce  the  risk  of  a 
heart  attack  even  further. 

“This  is  not  anecdotal.  There  have  been  many  studies 
that  show  physical  Inactivity  is  the  most  powerful  predic- 
tor for  cardiovascular  problems,”  he  added. 

For  Goodman,  an  exercise  program  is  best  approached 
with  a long-range  outlook.  “What  you  do  in  your  30s  or 
40s  will  have  a tremendous  benefit  for  you  later  in  life.” 

Goodman  said  light  exercise  is  fine  to  maintain  weight 
but  if  you  want  to  remain  active  into  your  60s  and  onward, 
vigorous  exercise  is  better. 

“Exercise  should  give  you  the  capacity  to  remain  active 
throughout  your  life,”  said  Goodman. 

The  difference  between  the  two  comes  down  to  the 
body’s  ability  to  consume  and  deliver  oxygen  to  muscles 
and  cells. 

If  we  increase  or  maintain  our  bodies’  capacity  for 
oxygen  through  aerobic  activity  then  we  will  increase  our 
ability  to  perform  daily  tasks  such  as  climbing  stairs  or 
mowing  the  lawn  later  in  life. 


cardiovascular  health 


Novel  laser  tedinipe 


near-scarless  surgery 


BY  SEAN  BETTAM 

Researchers  at  U of  T and  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  (SickKids)  have  developed 
a novel  laser  technique  that  could  allow 
surgeons  to  cut  tissue  with  more  precision 
than  ever  before,  significantly  reducing 
recovery  times  and  scarring  after  surgery. 

"Healing  times  depend  on  the  wound 
size,"  said  University  Professor  Dwayne 
Miller  of  chemistry  and  physics  and  the 
Institute  for  Optical  Sciences.  "All  surgeries 
today  lead  to  scar  tissue  with  loss  of  some 
function.  We  knew  the  new  laser  approach, 
based  on  selectively  energizing  water  in  bio- 
logical tissue  faster  than  ever  before,  would 
be  the  most  gentle  means  of  cutting  tissue." 

Miller,  co-principal  investigator  of  a new 
study  published  online  in  PLoS  ONE,  and 
his  colleagues  at  SickKids  compared  a new 
surgical  laser  called  Picosecond  IR  Laser 
(PIRL)  with  conventional  surgical  lasers  and 
traditional  surgical  tools,  such  as  scalpels. 
They  found  that  using  the  PIRL  in  mice 
resulted  in  minimal  scarring;  in  fact,  the 
scars  that  resulted  from  this  technique  were 
half  the  width  of  those  produced  by  tradi- 
tional methods.  The  wounds  also  appeared 


to  heal  faster  with  PIRL  surgery. 

"We  were  hoping  to  cut  at  speeds 
comparable  to  mechanical  tools  such  as 
a scalpel.  We  never  dreamed  we  could 
cut  with  far  less  damage  than  the  surgical 
gold  standard,"  Miller  said.  "We  can  really 
now  do  surgery  at  the  level  of  a single  cell 
without  inflicting  damage  past  one  cell  line, 
the  fundamental  limit  to  surgery  — like  the 
atom  for  chemistry  and  biology." 

Lasers  are  known  for  their  precision;  how- 
ever, they  have  been  limited  in  their  use  as  a 
surgical  tool  because  in  many  cases,  the  laser 
is  more  damaging  to  surrounding  tissues 
than  cutting  with  traditional  surgical  tools. 

"One  of  the  major  stumbling  blocks  in 
using  lasers  for  surgery  is  the  collateral  dam- 
age that  is  usually  caused  by  thermal  and 
shock  waves  to  the  area,"  said  Professor 
Benjamin  Alman  of  surgery  and  head 
of  the  Division  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery  at 
SickKids,  co-principal  investigator  of  the 
study.  "Traditional  lasers  tend  to  burn  the 
tissue  but  PIRL  superheats  the  cutting  area 
quicker.  It  vaporizes  the  tissue,  resulting  in 
less  destruction  to  the  cells. 

"Achieving  minimal  scarring  is  beneficial 
to  patients,  especially  in  cases  where 


scarring  can  be  particularly  debilitating," 
said  Alman.  "By  reducing  healing  time,  this 
new  surgical  method  could  also  result  in 
increased  patient  comfort  and  lower  risk 
of  secondary  infections  due  to  surgery." 

Researchers  say  this  new  technique  looks 
promising  and  clinical  trials  in  adult  patients 
could  take  place  as  early  as  next  year. 

"Imagine  healing  time  reduced  from 
months  without  complete  recovery 


of  function  to  healing  times  of  days 
with  complete  recovery,"  said  Miller. 
"Imagine  removing  the  least  amount  of 
cancerous  tissue  and  being  able  to  trace 
in  good  tissue  from  cancerous  tissue  ... 
the  ability  of  surgeons  to  cut  without 
ever  damaging  nerves.  It  is  early  days  but 
just  maybe  we  have  the  ultimate  tool  for 
surgeons  to  put  you  back  together  fully 
whole  again." 
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A new  surgical  technique  could  significantly  reduce  recovery  times  and 
scarring  after  laser  surgery. 


JOHNNY  GUATTO  DARREN  KRAEMER 
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Eradicating  malaria:  Prospects  and  perils 
Wednesday,  October  27th,  12:3 0-5 :00pm 
MaRS  Auditorium  (Lower  Level),  101  College  St. 


12:30-12:35  Welcome  - Dr.  John  Dirks;  President  and  Scientific 
Director,  The  Gairdner  Foundation 

12:35-12:45  (Chair)  Dr.  Kevin  Kain;  Professor  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Toronto  and  Director, 

S.  Rotman  Labs,  McLaughlin-Rotman  Centre  for  Global 
Health,  University  Health  N etwork-T oronto  General 
Hospital 

New  diagnostics  and  therapeutics  for  severe  malaria 

12:45-1:25  2010  Canada  Gairdner  Global  Health  Awardee 

Dr.  Nicholas  White  ; Mahidol  Oxford  Tropical  Medicine 
Research  Unit,  Faculty  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Bangkok 

Artemisinins:  Opportunities  and  challenges 

Dr.  Ripley  Ballou,  Vice-president  and  Head,  Clinical 
Research  and  Translational  Science,  Global  Vaccine 
Development,  GSK  Belgium 
Malaria  RTSS  Vaccine 

Dr.  Feiko  ter  Kuile,  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 
Malaria  and  Pregnancy 

Discussion 


1:25-1:55 

1:55-2:25 

2:25-2:45 


2:45-3:05  Coffee  Break 


3:05-3:15  Malaria  Elimination 

(Chair)  Dr.  Prabhat  Jha,  DPhil,  Director,  Centre  for 
Global  Health  Research  and  Li  Ka  Shing  Knowledge 
Institute,  St  Michael’s  Hospital  & Dalla  Lana  School 
of  Public  Health,  University  of  Toronto 

3:15-3:45  Dr.  David  Brandling-Bennett,  Deputy  Director,  Malaria 
Infectious  Diseases,  Global  Health  Program,  Bill  and 
Melinda  Gates  Foundation,  Seattle 
The  Gates  Foundation  perspective  on  malaria 
elimination 


3:45-4:15  Dr.  Larry  Slutsker,  Malaria  Branch  Chief, 

Div  of  Parasitic  Diseases  and  Malaria,  GDC,  Atlanta 

The  Malaria  Eradication  Research  Agenda  (malERA) 

4:15-4:45  Dr.  Dean  T.  Jamison  Professor,  Department  of  Global 
Health,  LJniversity  of  Washington 

Global  economic  strategy  to  reduce  malaria  deaths 


4:45-5:05  Discussion 


5:05 


Symposium  conclusions  - Future  Directions  for  malaria 
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2010  Canada  Gairdner  Award  recipients’  lectures 
Thursday,  October  28,  9:00am  - 4:15pm 
MacLeod  Auditorium,  University  of  Toronto 


9:00-9:05  Welcome  Dr.  John  Dirks,  President  & Scientific 
Director,  Gairdner  Foundation 

9:05-9:15  Chair  - Dr.  Catharine  Whiteside,  Dean,  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Toronto 

9:15-9:55  Dr.  Gregg  Semenza,  2010  Canada  Gairdner 

International  Laureate,  Director,  Vascular  Biology 
Program,  Institute  for  Cell  Engineering,  Baltimore,  MD 
Regulation  of  oxygen  homeostatsis  by  hypoxia  - 
inducible  factor  1 


12:15-1:15  Lunch  ( By  invitation  only ) 

1:15-1:25  Chair  - Dr.  Guy  Rouleau,  Director  of  Ste -Justine 
Hospital  Research  Centre,  Montreal  QC 

1:25-2:05  Dr.  Pierre  Chambon,  2010  Canada  Gairdner 

International  Laureate,  Director  Emeritus,  Institut  de 
Genetique  et  de  Biologie  Moleculaire  et  Cellulaire, 
Strasbourg,  France 

Nuclear  receptors  and  disease:  an  exciting  twist  in 
control  of  gene  expression  by  glucocorticoids 


9:55-10:35  Dr.  Peter  Ratcliffe,  2010  Canada  Gairdner  International 
Laureate,  Nuffield  Professor  & Head  Department  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Oxford,  NDM,  Oxford,  UK 
Protein  hydroxylation  and  the  signaling  of  hypoxia 


2:05-2:45  Dr.  Cal  Stiller,  2010  Canada  Gairdner  Wightman 
Laureate,  Professor  Emeritus,  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  Stilco  Corporation,  London,  ON 
Translational  Research-  A Canadian  perspective 


10:35-10:55  Break 

10:55-11:35  Dr.  William  Kaelin,  2010  Canada  Gairdner 
International  Laureate,  Dana-Earber 
Cancer  Institute,  Boston,  MA 

The  von  Hippel-Lindau  hereditary  cancer  syndrome: 
Insights  into  oxygen  sensing 

11:35-12:15  Dr.  William  Catterall,  2010  Canada  Gairdner 

International  Laureate,  Chair  & Professor,  Department 
of  Pharmacology,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
WA 

Ion  channels,  electrical  signaling  and  neuroplasticity 


2:45-3:25  Dr.  Nicholas  White,  2010  Canada  Gairdner  Global 
Health  Laureate,  Director,  Mahidol  Oxford  Tropical 
Medicine  Research,  Mahidol  University  Bangkok, 
Thailand 

The  challenge  of  eliminating  malaria 

3:25-4:05  Dr.  Jack  Szostak,  Investigator,  Howard  Hughes  Medical 
Institute,  Professor,  Department  of  Genetics,  Harvard 
Medical  School,  Boston,  MA 

Learning  about  the  origin  of  life  from  efforts  to  design 
an  artificial  cell 


4:05-4:15  Conclusion  - Dr.  John  Dirks 
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Epigenetics  and  Genome  Function 
Friday,  October  29,  9:00am  - 3:00pm 
MacLeod  Auditorium,  University  of  Toronto 


9:00-9:05  Dr.  John  Dirks,  President  and  Scientific  Director, 
The  Gairdner  Foundation 
Welcome  remarks 


9:05-9:15  Dr.  Anthony  Phillips,  Scientific  Director,  CIHR 
Institute  of  Neurosciences,  Mental  Health  and 
Addiction  Professor  Department  of  Psychiatry,  UBC 
Chair,  morning  session 

9:15-9:50  Dr.  David  Allis,  2007  Gairdner  Laureate,  Joy  & Jack 
Fishman  Professor  & Head,  Laboratory  of  Chromatin 
Biology,  The  Rockefeller  University,  New  York 

Beyond  the  Double  Helix:  Varying  the 
“Histone  Code” 


12:00-1:00  Lunch 

1:00-1:10  Dr.  Cheryl  Arrowsmith,  Professor,  Dept,  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  University  of  Toronto  & Chief  Scientist, 
Division  of  Molecular  & Structural  Biology,  Ontario 
Cancer  Institute 
Chair,  afternoon  session 

1:10-1:45  Dr.  Shiv  I.  S.  Grewal,  Head,  Chromosome  Biology 
Section,  Center  for  Cancer  Research,  NCI,  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda 

Epigenetic  genome  control  by  heterochromatin  and 
RNAi  machinery 


9:50-10:25  Dr.  Adrian  Bird,  Buchanan  Professor  of  Genetics, 
University  of  Edinburgh,  Edinburgh 
The  CpG  dinucleotide  as  a genomic  signaling  module 

10:25-10:40  Break 


1:45-2:20  Dr.  Andrew  Feinberg,  King  Fahd  Professor  of  Molecular 
Medicine,  Department  of  Medicine/Oncology  and 
Molecular  Biology  & Genetics,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore 
The  Epigenetics  of  cancer 


10:40-11:15  Dr.  Michael  Meaney,  James  McGill  Professor, 
Departments  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  & 
Neurosurgery,  McGill  University,  Montreal 
Epigenetics  and  parental  effects 

11:15-11:50  Dr.  Huda  Y.  Zoghbi,  Professor,  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine,  Investigator,  Howard  Hughes  Medical 
Institute,  Houston 

The  story  of  Rett  Syndrome:  Where  Epigenetics 
meets  neurobiology 


2:20-2:55  Dr.  Art  Petronis,  Professor,  Pharmacology  and  Senior 
Scientist  and  Head,  The  Krembil  Family  Epigenetics 
Laboratory  and  Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental 
Health,  Toronto 

Epigenetics  and  complex  disease 

2:55-3:30  Dr.  Sydney  Brenner,  The  Salk  Institute,  San  Diego 

Genetics  and  Epigenetics 

Conclusion:  Dr.  John  Dirks 
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Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 


CUSTOM  ORTIIOTICS  : PROULKMATIC  NAILS 
HKBLPAIN  : CALl.US  : CORNS  ; WARTS  : HIGH/FLATARCJrlES 
CU.STOM  FOOTWEAR  : COMPRESSION  STOCKINGS 
GENERAL  AND  DIABLITC  lOOTCARl^ 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


Toronto/Heaci  Office  ; 


27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407 

AcrossSl  MichaeVs {lospital 


416-214-4697 


Orthotics  and  Compi’ession  Stockings  May  Be  Covered 
Under  UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 
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Accommodation 

Rentals  Available 
• Metro  & Area  • 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly  short/ 
long  term.  Upscale,  executive  quality. 
Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All  inclusive 
pricing,  www.silkwoodproperties.com 
or  e-mail  paulette.warren@silkwood- 
properties.com;  416-410-7561.  (Property 
owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  in  renting  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Old  Town,  downtown.  Comfortable,  fully 
furnished  one-bedroom  condo  for  visit- 
ing faculty.  Office  desk,  pool,  short-term 
monthly  rental  $2,600  includes  wireless, 
HDTV.  Email  bgcarr@rogers.com  and 
ask  for  website  to  view  pictures,  more 
details. 

West  End:  College/Dovercourt. 

Furnished  2-bedroom,  quiet,  sunny  2nd 
floor  apartment.  Fully  equipped:  linens, 
towels,  dishes,  TV,  eat-in  kitchen,  appli- 
ances. Steps  to  TTC,  YMCA,  restaurants. 
Little  Italy  and  minutes  away  from  St. 
George  campus.  Ideally  suits  visiting 
scholar.  Photos  available.  No  smoking/ 
pets.  $1,300.  Electricity,  water,  heating, 
Nov.  1.  mexcan@hotmail.com 

Annex:  Major  & Sussex.  Clean,  bright, 
freshly  painted,  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment in  a four  one-bedroom  apartment 
building.  High  ceiling,  wall  size  built-in 
book  shelves  in  the  living  room,  2-minute 
walk  to  Robarts  Library  and  shopping. 
No  smoking,  no  pets.  Utilities  included, 
$1,660  per  month.  Available  now.  Please 
call,  416-925-6716  or  email  zakosh® 
me.com 

Bay/Dundas.  $1,650.  One  bedroom  + den, 
two  bathrooms.  Available.  Three  appli- 
ances, pool,  gym.  Roof  top  barbeques 
and  running  track.  Walk  to  campus  and 
teaching  hospitals.  24-hour  concierge. 
416-449-4081  or  brendathai@yahoo.com 


Carlton/Church.  Short  term.  November 
to  May  2011.  1,460  sq.  ft.  Luxury  condo, 
2 bedroom  fully  furnished  and  equipped. 
2 full  baths.  Large  kitchen.  Ensuite  laun- 
dry. Spectacular  view.  24-hour  con- 
cierge. Indoor  parking.  Gym  and  sauna. 
Walk  to  U of  T,  hospitals  and  subway. 
Cable  and  hydro  included.  416-597-2750. 

Townhome  Bay/Bloor  Corridor  @ 11 

St.  Joseph  St.  Available.  Newly  reno'd 
1,012  sq.  ft.  2 levels,  hardwood  floors, 
stainless  steel  appliances.  Master  bed- 
room with  ensuite  bathroom/laundry, 
$3,100  per  month  + $150  parking.  Email: 
dysmake@gmail.com 

Annex.  Quiet  and  charming  furnished 
studio,  360  sq.  ft.,  right  in  the  Annex, 
5 minutes  walk  to  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Ideal  for  prof/grad  student. 
Subletting  from  January  to  December 
201 1 . $1,1 00  (utilities  included).  Available 
for  4-6  months  as  well.  Please  contact 
Marta:  marindomine@gmaii.com 

Yonge  & College.  2-bedroom  + office, 
2 full  washrooms,  living  room  + dining 
room,  high  ceilings,  exposed  brick  wails, 
hardwood  floors,  wood  burning  fire- 
place, kitchen  with  dishwasher,  garden, 
available  furnished,  $2,250  all-inclusive 
with  cable,  Internet,  phone.  Also  avail- 
able unfurnished.  Call  to  see  it  or  for 
photos:  416-806-3423. 

Great  family  home  for  rent  on  Hope 
Street.  Detached,  3 bedrooms,  2 full 
baths,  large  kitchen  and  private  back- 
yard. Corso  Italia  neighbourhood. 
References  will  be  checked.  $1,900 
-r  utilities,  available  Dec.  1.  Email: 
sarahsta@interchange.ubc.ca 

Short-term  rental.  Lovely,  non-smoking, 
three-bedroom  family  home  in  leafy 
downtown  Toronto.  Steps  to  the  sub- 
way, shopping  and  restaurants.  Dne 
queen  bedroom,  two  children's  bed- 
rooms, crib  available.  /VC  and/or  cen- 
tral heating,  TV/PVR,  wireless,  washer/ 
dryer,  backyard  with  BBQ,  park  nearby. 
For  rent  April  1 to  July  15,  2011.  $3,000/ 
month  negotiable.  Email  guyandsj® 
sympatico.ca 

• Overseas  • 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 


Irving  0.  Shoichet  Distinguished  Lecture 

WEDNESDAY  OCTOBER  13: 

Robert  Langer 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Biomaterials  & Biotechnology:  From  the  Discovery  of  the  First 
Angiogenesis  inhibitors  to  the  Development  of  Controlled  Drug 
Delivery  Systems  and  the  Foundation  of  Tissue  Engineering 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  20 

Neil  Armstrong 

University  of  Arizona 

The  Critical  Role  of  Interface  Science  in  New  Solar  Energy 
Conversion  Platforms 

WEDNESDAY  OCTOBER  27 

Bruce  Lyne 

Royal  Institute  of  Technology 
Can  Nanotechnology  Help  Save  the  Canadian  Forest 
Products  industry? 

All  lectures  will  begin  at  12:30  pm  and  are  open  to  the  public. 
Wallberg  Building,  200  College  Street,  Rm.  11 6 
(N.E.  Corner  of  College  and  St.  George  Streets) 

www.chem-eng,utoronto.ca 


m Chemical  Engineering  & Applied  Chemisvry 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 

South  of  France.  Furnished  one-bedroom 
house  with  terrace,  WiFi,  washer,  BBQ; 
sleeps  5,  in  picturesque  Les  Salces,  10 
km  from  Lodeve  and  Clermont  I'Herault 
west  of  Montpellier.  From  $1 ,200/month 
inclusive.  Contact  Beth  at  416-533- 
8844,  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  Website: 
www.homeaway.com/vacation-rental/ 
P252988 

Paris.  Gare  Montparnasse  (14th  arr), 
1-bedroom,  bright,  spacious,  located  in 
modern  building.  Available  3 months 
minimum.  Neighbourhood  of  cafes, 
cinemas,  shops.  Close  to  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  Remarkable  location  with  CDG 
airport  shuttle  at  door,  4 metro,  several 
bus  lines,  TGV  trains  to  Atlantic  shore. 
Suits  one  person  or  couple,  furnished 
and  fully  equipped.  High-speed  Internet 
and  local  phone.  Available;  a.chambon® 
utoronto.ca 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part 
of  your  extended  health  care  plan. 
360  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504  (Bloor/ 
Spadina).  For  an  appointment  call  Mindy 
Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or  depressed? 

Relationship  or  self-esteem  concerns? 
Want  someone  to  talk  with,  to  help 
sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Psychologist,  Bloor  & Avenue  Road  or 
Eglinton  West  Subway,  416-944-3799. 
Covered  by  extended  health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples 
and  group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy 
for:  anxiety/phobias,  depression/low 
self-esteem,  stress  and  anger  manage- 
ment, couples  issues  and  sexual  iden- 
tity/orientation concerns.  Staff/faculty 
healthcare  benefits  provide  full  cover- 
age. Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416-977- 
5666.  Email  dr.neil.pilkington@rogers. 
com 


Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended 
health  plan  provides  coverage.  For  a 
consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite® 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  PhD,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counsel- 
ling for  individuals  and  couples  from 
age  17.  Covered  under  U of  T benefits. 
Yonge/Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call 
416-413-1098. 

Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks,  Psychologist. 
Individual  and  marital/couples  thera- 
py. Work  stress,  anxiety,  depression, 
personal  and  relationship  concerns 
and  problems  with  eating,  weight  and 
body  image.  U of  T benefits  apply.  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  416- 
972-1935,  ext.  3321;  vwvw.drsarahmad- 
docks.com 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 
Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Life  coaching.  Specializing  in  profes- 
sional/personal life  goals:  public  speak- 
ing, assertiveness,  interview  skills, 
marketing  for  small  business,  work- life 
balance.  Services:  individual/group 
coaching,  courses.  Patricia,  life  coach, 
motivational  speaker,  author.  416-763- 
2540.  99heart@bell.net 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  ben- 
efits provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St,  ste.  204,  tel;  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  416-961- 
0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Sam  Minsky,  PhD  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Individual  and  couple 
psychotherapy  and  counselling  covered 
under  U of  T extended  health  plan.  Close 


to  downtown  campus.  647-209-9516. 
sam.minsky@sympatico.ca 

Registered  Psychologist  & former 
Associate  Professor  Becky  Liddle  offers 
individual  and  couples  counselling:  anxi- 
ety, productivity,  depression,  trauma, 
LGBTQ,  relationships,  general  psycho- 
therapy. U of  T extended  health  plan 
reimburses.  Evenings  available.  Much 
more  information  at  www.BeckyLiddle. 
ca  647-989-1555. 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
e-mail  dygranato@hotmail.com 

Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and 
cassette  equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  profes- 
sional services.  In  business  since  1983. 
RCMP  security  clearance.  Call  Kathy, 
416-431-7999  or  email  kkimmerly® 
rogers.com 


BOOKING  AN  AD 

A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up  fo  35 
words  and  $.50  for  each  additional 
word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone 
number, /e-niail  address  counts  as 
two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  pay- 
able to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Visa, 
Mastercard  or  Amex  is  accept- 
-able.  Ads  must  be  submitted 
in  writing,  10  days  before  the 
Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Mavic  Ignacio-Patanca,  Strategic 
Communications  Department,  21 
King's  College  Circle,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over 
the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a 
stamped  self-addressed  enve- 
lope. For  more  information  please 
call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic.palanca@utoronto.ca. 


THE  annex 


RETIREMENT  LIVING  BY  fevera 
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for  when  you  need  us. 

Sometimes  you  need  a little  extra  care,  a 
touch  of  support.  That’s  what  we’re  here  for. 

• retirement  living  in  downtown  Toronto 

• conveniently  located  on  both  subway  lines 

• full  services  available,  including  assisted  living 
and  continuum  of  care 

• diverse  arts  & leisure  programs 


Cali  today  for  a 
complimentary 
tour  & consultation. 


416-961-6446 
123  Spadina  Road 

reverafiving.com 

Revera:  Canadian  owned  since  1961  with  over  200  locations. 
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We  Deliver! 

Food  that  puts  you  on  top  of  the  worfd 

Enroll 
on  the 
monthly 
plan 

& save 

Everesf  Eestsepsnf 

• Taste  crUisnsIsyss 

more! 

Student  meal  plan  available 

Focus 
on  your 
studies 
and 

leave  the 
cooking 
to  us. 

469  Bloor  St.  West  Tel:  416-964-8849  • Fax:  416-964-7,335 

Lunch  Buffet  & Dinner  A*  la  Carte 

www.mtevcrestrestaurant.ca 

The  Dental  Office 

at  Dundas  Square  & Bloor 

Dr.  F.  Fanian 

I ^ 

Dr.  M.  Ghomashchi 

Dr.  M.  Safa 


GENERAL  FAMILY  AND  COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 


Open  6 days  a week  including  Saturdays 

• Evening  appointments  available 

• Emergencies  accommodated 

• Friendly  environment  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  St.  West  Suite  204 
(Bioor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Station) 


Need  Boxes, 
Bubblewrap,  Paper, 
Mattress  Bags, 
Wardrobes, 

File  Cartons? 


Your  Moving  Solution 
for  Moving  & Moving 
Supplies! 


Quality  Products 
Discounted  Pricing 
Free  Parking  & 

Free  Delivery 

Fully  Licensed  & Insured 

Residential, 

Institutional, 

Corporate,  or 
“Just  a Few  Pieces’’ 

Now  in  our  30th  year 

542  Ml  Pleasant  Road, 
Toronto  M4S  2M7 
416-922-9595  416-489-4548 


W 


I VHHr 

BOX  SPOT’ 

www.boxspot.com 


iso/idatecf 
wig  ^ 
rage  LM. 

Tfm  Pr&fessmmls 


www.movingtoronto.com 

For  a Peiiect  Move  from  Start  to  Finish. 


LECTURES 


Circuits;  Computation,  Architecture 
and  the  Research  University. 
Thursday,  October  14 

Prof.  Mary  Lou  Lobsinger,  Daniels 
Faculty  of  Architecture,  Landscape  & 
Design.  208N  Munk  School  of  Global 
Affairs.  2 to  4 p.nn.  Study  of  the  United 
States 

Money  & Intimacy. 

Thursday,  October  14 

Prof.  Viviana  Zelizer,  Princeton 
University;  S.D.  Clark  lecture.  George 
Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place. 

6 p.m.  Sociology 

Recovering  Beauty  in  the  Subject: 
Balthasar  and  Lonergan  Confront 
Kierkegaard. 

Friday,  October  15 

Prof.  John  Dadosky,  Regis  College. 
Combination  Room,  Trinity  College. 

7:30  to  10  p.m.  Kierkegaard  Circle 

Charles  Darwin;  Or  How  I Learned 
to  Stop  Worrying  and  Love 
Transmutation. 

Sunday,  October  17 

Prof.  Seth  Feldman,  York  University. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Continuity  and  Discontinuity 
in  the  Thought  of  Emil  Fackenheim. 
Mondays,  October  18 
and  October  25 

Prof.  Em.  Michael  Morgan,  Indiana 
University;  parts  one  and  two  of 
the  three-part  Shoshana  Shier 
distinguished  visiting  lecture  series. 

1220  Bahen  Centre  for  Information 
Technology.  5 p.m.  Jewish  Studies 

The  Critical  Role  of  Interface 
Science  in  New  Solar  Energy 
Conversion  Platforms. 

Wednesday,  October  20 

Prof.  Neal  Armstrong,  University  of 
Arizona;  Lectures  at  the  Leading  Edge 


series.  116  Wallberg  Building. 

12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering 
& Applied  Chemistry 

Dhserving  the  Birthplaces 
of  the  Universe. 

Sunday,  October  24 

Prof,  Michael  Fich,  University  of 
Waterloo.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal 
Canadian  Institute 

Analytical  Modelling  of  Data 
Centres  to  Optimize  Performance 
and  Power. 

Tuesday,  October  26 

Prof.  Mor  Harchol-Balter,  Carnegie 
Mellon  University.  1180  Bahen  Centre 
for  Information  Technology.  11  a.m. 
Computer  Science 

Can  Nanotechnology  Help  Save 
the  Canadian  Forest  Products 
Industry? 

Wednesday,  October  27 

Prof.  Bruce  Lyne,  Royal  Institute  of 
Technology;  Lectures  at  the  Leading 
Edge  series.  116  Wallberg  Building. 

12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering  & 
Applied  Chemistry 

The  Origin  of  Life  and  the 
Emergence  of  Darwinian  Evolution. 
Wednesday,  October  27 

Prof.  Jack  Szostak,  Harvard  Medical 
School;  Keys  lecture.  Walter  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  2 p.m. 

Trinity  College 

Imagining  Ancient  Women. 
Wednesday,  October  27 

Annabel  Lyon,  author  of  The  Golden 
Mean)  Stubbs  lecture,  140  University 
College  4:30  p.m.  University  College 


COLLOQUIA 


Protein  Large-Amplitude 
Conformational  Transitions: 
Dynamics,  Mechanics  and 
Functional  Roles. 

Thursday,  October  14 
Prof.  Haw  Yang,  Princeton  University. 
102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Mixing  in  the  Metaphysics;  How 
Humhie  Should  the  Realist  Be? 
Wednesday,  October  27 


• . ' IMF.  WARRIOR  EMPEROR  & 
HINA'S  TERRACOTTA  ARMY 


Part  of  the  UofT  neighbourhood  for  over  twenty  years,  our  great  location  at  St.  George 
and  Bloor  is  adjacent  to  the  Jackman  Humanities  Building,  Admission  and  Avi/ards,  St. 
George  Subway  Station  and  Bata  Shoe  Museum.  The  Royal  Ontario  Museum  and  the 
campus  are  a short  stroll  from  our  front  door. 


We're  making  changes  outside.  We're  making  changes  inside.  We  hope  they' 
add  up  to  make  a great  hotel  you'll  love.  Thank  you  for  making 
our  hotel  your  hotel. 

Book  in  confidence  as  UofT  gets  our  best  negotiated  rate  fi'/FR''''DAV” 

Proud  supporter: 


f^.ACAS 


Call  your  travel  agent  and  tell  them  we  are  a CAUBO  membe 
Or  contact  Ian  Taylor  at  ian.tayior@whg.com  to  learn  hoi\  to 
book  online.  Groups  of  10  or  more  should  corttact  Sontz.  W.ii 
atcn312sales@whg.com. 
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University  College 

15  King’s  College  Circle 


BOOK 

SALE 

2010 


Friday  Oct  15 

12  noon  to  8 pm 
$3  admission 
Students  free  with  ID 

Saturday  Oct  16 

10  am  to  6 pm 


FREE 

ADMISSION 
SAT  - TUES 


Sunday  Oct  17 

12  noon  to  8 pm 

Monday  Oct  18 

12  noon  to  8 pm 

Tuesday  Oct  19 

12  noon  to  6 pm 


Credit  Cards, 
Interac  and 
cheques 
accepted 


The  Book  Shop  We  are  in  Room  B 1 0 1 on  the  UG  quadrangle 

Mon-Fri  1 2 noon  to  6 pm  Tues,  Wed,  Thui;  1 1 am  to  6 pm 

Onllne:www.abebooks.com  www.uc.utoronto.ca/booksale 


Prof.  Steven  French,  University  of 
Leeds.  323  Old  Victoria  College  Building. 
4 to  5:30  p.m.  History  & Philosophy  of 
Science  & Technology 


SEMINARS 


Participatory  Approaches  to 
Knowledge  Transfer  'Come  of  Age': 
Engaging  Older  Adults  in 
the  Research  Enterprise. 

Thursday,  October  14 

Julia  Janes,  PhD  candidate,  York 

University.  Ste.  106,  222  College  St. 

Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Life  Course  & Aging 

Globalization  and  the 
De-nationalization  of  the 
Indian  Middle  Class. 

Friday,  October  15 

Rajesh  Kochnar,  Indian  Institute  of 
Science.  108N  Munk  School  of  Global 
Affairs.  10  a.m.  to  noon.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca/Events.aspx. 
South  Asian  Studies  and  Asian  Institute 

Right  on  Target:  Multiple  Signals 
Are  Essential  for  Pollen  Tube 
Guidance  to  Ovules. 

Friday,  October  15 

Prof.  Ravi  Palanivelu,  University  of 
Arizona.  432  Ramsay  Wright  Building. 

2 p.m.  Cell  & Systems  Biology 

New  Strategies  to  Combat 
Vascular  Injury:  Filling  in  the 
GAPs. 

Monday,  October  18 

Prof.  Lisa  Robinson,  pediatrics.  2172 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Laboratory  Medicine  & Pathobiology 

Apollo  13:  Problems  and  Solutions. 
Tuesday,  October  19 

Profs.  Em.  Philip  Sullivan  and  Ben  Etkin, 
UTIAS.  Upper  Dining  Room,  Faculty 
Club.  10  a.m.  to  noon.  RSVP  by  Friday, 
Oct.  15;  senior.college@utoronto.ca. 
Senior  College 

The  Tempest 

Shakespeare  Looks  Back. 

Tuesday,  October  19 

Prof.  Em.  Alexander  Leggatt,  University 
College.  William  Waters  Lounge, 
Woodsworth  Residence,  321  Bloor  St. 
W.  6:30  to  8 p.m.  Light  refreshments. 
Tickets  $12,  alumni  $10;  series  of  four 
$40,  alumni  $35.  Registration:  www. 
alumni.utoronto.ca/woodsworth;  416- 
978-5301. 

How  Have  170  Million  Indian 
Muslims  Remained  Moderate? 
Wednesday,  October  20 

Saeed  Naqvi,  Jamia  Millia  Islamia 
University,  New  Delhi.  200  Gerald 
Larkin  Building  4 to  6 p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca/Events.aspx. 
Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs,  Asian 
Institute  and  Consulate  General  of  India 

Green  Nanotechnology:  How 
Nanotechnology  Will  Affect  the 
Environment  — In  a Good  Way. 
Wednesday,  October  20 

Darren  Anderson,  Vive  Nano.  121 
Woodworth  College.  4:10  p.m. 
Environment 

Robert  Butler,  MD; 

Aging's  Visionary  Mentor? 
Thursday,  October  21 

Prof.  Andrew  Achenbaum,  University  of 
Houston.  $te.  106,  222  College  St.  1:10  to 
2:30  p.m.  Life  Course  & Aging 

Brainstem  Circuitry  of  REM  Sleep. 
Friday,  October  22 

Prof.  Jun  Lu,  Harvard  Medical  School. 
432  Ramsay  Wright  Building.  2 p.m.  Cell 
& Systems  Biology 

The  Political  Economy  of  Financial 
Development  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Friday,  October  22 

Thomas  Pepinsky,  Cornell  University. 

208 N Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs. 

2 to  4 p.m.  Registration:  webapp.mcis, 
utoronto.ca/Events.aspx.  Southeast 
Asian  Studies  and  Asian  Institute 

The  New  and  the  Now: 
Globalization  and  the 
Politics  of  the  Deja  Vu. 

Friday,  October  22 
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Prof.  Arjun  Appadurai,  New  York 
University.  Vivian  & David  Campbell 
Conference  Facility,  Munk  School  of 
Global  Affairs.  2 to  4 p.m.  Registration; 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca/Events.aspx. 
Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs  and 
Asian  Institute 

Microvesicles:  Mediator 
and  Messengers  of  Tumour 
Progression. 

Monday,  October  25 

Prof.  Janusz  Rak,  McGill  University. 

2172  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Laboratory  Medicine  & Pathobiology 

History  of  Health  Care  and  Health 
Insurance  in  Canada. 

Tuesday,  October  26 

Prof.  Em.  Michael  Bliss,  history.  Upper 
Dining  Room,  Faculty  Club.  10  a.m.  to 
noon.  RSVP  by  Friday,  Oct  22;  senior. 
college@utoronto.ca.  Senior  College 

The  Ins  and  Outs  of  Cytokinin 
Signalling. 

Wednesday,  October  27 

Prof.  Joseph  Kieber,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  3087  Earth 
Sciences  Centre.  1:30  p.m. 

Cell  & Systems  Biology 

The  United  States-Sri  Lanka 
Relations  Post-1977  in  the  Context 
of  Power  Realignments  in  Asia. 
Wednesday,  October  27 

Tissa  Jayatilaka,  U.S.-Sri  Lanka 
Fulbright  Commission.  108N  Munk 
School  of  Global  Affairs.  5 to  7 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca/ 
Events. aspx.  South  Asian  Studies,  Study 
of  the  United  States  and  Asian  Institute 


MEETINGS  & CONFERENCES 


Fracture  Lines:  Will  Canada's 
Water  Be  Protected  in  the  Rush 
to  Develop  Shale  Gas? 

Thursday,  October  14 

This  conference  is  designed  to  inform 
public  opinion  about  the  potential 
impact  of  hydraulic  fracturing  on 
Canadian  water  supplies  resulting  from 
efforts  to  develop  shale  gas.  It  will 


provide  an  opportunity  for  interactive 
public  comment  and  dialogue  from  a 
wide  range  of  experts.  Vivian  & David 
Campbell  Conference  Facility,  Munk 
School  of  Global  Affairs.  8:30  to  4 p.m. 
Registration:  ed.munk@utoronto.ca. 

40th  Annual  Workshop  on 
Commercial  and  Consumer  Law. 
Friday,  October  15  and 
Saturday,  October  16 

Topics  include:  Federal  Securities 
Bill  (panel  discussion  chaired  by  Hal 
Jackman);  Class  Action  Developments 
in  Canada  and  Overseas  (panel 
discussion  chaired  by  Frank  lacobucci); 
The  Current  Status  of  Good  Faith 
and  Unconscionability  Doctrines 
in  the  Common  Law  Provinces  and 
the  Quebec  Civil  Code;  Corporate 
Insolvency  Law  Developments  and 
Consumer  Bankruptcy  Challenges; 
Current  and  Future  Developments  in 
Canada's  Payment  System;  Who  Should 
Protect  the  Canadian  Consumer,  and 
How?  Jurisdictional  and  Recognitional 
Developments  in  the  Conflict  of  Laws. 
Friday  evening  reception  and  dinner. 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House  ($75  per 
person);  workshop  sessions,  Munk 
School  of  Global  Affairs.  Registration 
fee:  $190:  law  teachers,  $95.  Program 
and  details:  Dennis  Kao,  dennis.kao® 
utoronto.ca;  www.law.utoronto.ca/ 
conferen  c es/40th_AW  CCL.html. 


MUSIC 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING 
Wind  Ensemble. 

Friday,  October  15 

Gillian  MacKay,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $15,  students 
and  seniors  $10. 

Choirs  in  Concert. 

Saturday,  October  16 

Choral  gems  through  the  ages: 
MacMillan  Singers,  conducted  by 
Hilary  Apfelstadt.  MacMillan  Theatre. 
7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $15,  students  and 
seniors  $10. 

Friday,  October  22 

My  spirit  sings:  Master  Chorale  and 
Women's  Chorus,  conducted  by  Hilary 
Apfelstadt.  MacMillan  Theatre.  7:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $1 5,  students  and  seniors  $1 0. 

Opera  Tea. 

Sunday,  October  17 

An  afternoon  of  opera  and  tea  on  the 
theatre  stage,  featuring  an  abridged 
version  of  Donizetti's  coloratura 


The  Book  Sale 

The  Friends  of  the  Library,  Trinity  College 

35th  Annual  Sale 


October  22  - 26,  2010 

Friday  October  22 
4 pm -9  pm 
(Admission  $5.00) 

Saturday  October  23 
10  am  -8  pm 
Sunday  October  24 
Noon -8  pm 
Monday  October  25 
10  am  -8  pm 
Tuesday  October  26 
10  am -8  pm 
(No  charge  for  admission 
Saturday  through  Tuesday) 

cash  ■ cheque  • debit  card 
Mastercard  ■ Visa 

6 Hoskin  Avenue,  upstairs  in  Seeley  Hall 

information  416-978-6750 
www.trinity.utorontoxa/booksale 
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showpiece  Lucia  di  Lammermoor. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  2:30  p.m.  Tickets 
$26. 

Chamber  Music  Series. 

Monday,  October  18 

Miriam  Fried,  violin.  Walter  Hall.  7:30 
p.m.  Tickets  $35,  students  and  seniors 
$25. 

Voice  Performance  Class. 

Tuesday,  October  19 

Second-year  undergraduate  students 
perform.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  26 

A celebration  of  lieder  with  Steven 
Philcox  and  students  in  collaborative 
piano  and  voice  studies.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

World  of  Music. 

Tuesday,  October  19 

Student  composers  concert.  Walter 
Hall.  7:30  p.m. 

Jazz  Concerts. 

Wednesdays,  October  20 
and  October  27 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 

7:30  p.m. 

Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  October  21 

Chamber  gems  of  Alexander  Rapoport. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Wind  Symphony. 

Saturday,  October  23 

Jeffrey  Reynolds,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $15,  students 
and  seniors  $10. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 


Celtic  Studies 
Writer-in-Residence. 

Tuesday,  October  19 

Kevin  Berry,  one  of  Ireland's  rising 
literary  stars,  will  read  from  and  discuss 
his  work.  Robert  Madden  Auditorium, 
Carr  Hall,  St.  Michael's  College,  100  St. 
Joseph  St.  6 to  8 p.m.  Celtic  Studies 

Jane  Eyre. 

Thursday  to  Saturday, 

October  21  to  October  23; 

Tuesday  to  Saturday, 

October  26  to  October  30 

Adapted  by  Robert  Johanson,  directed 
by  Scot  Denton.  Theatre  Erindale 
production.  Erindale  Studio  Theatre, 

U of  T Mississauga.  Fridays  and 
Saturdays,  8 p.m.  weeknights,  7:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $15,  students  and  seniors 


$20.  Box  office:905-569-4369;  www. 
theatreerindale.com. 


EXHIBITIONS 


ERIC  ARTHUR  GALLERY 
JOHN  H.  DANIELS  FACULTY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE.  LANDSCAPE  & 
DESIGN 

Extreme  Climates:  Kuwabara 
Payne  McKenna  Blumberg 
Architects  and  Manitoba  Hydro 
Place. 

To  November  27 

This  exhibition  is  organized  around 
a series  of  installations  to  reveal  the 
inherent  complexity  underlying  what  on 
first  glance  appears  to  be  a deceptively 
simple  modern  glass  office  tower. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

U OF  T ART  GALLERY 
Traffic;  Conceptual  Art  in  Canada 
1965  to  1980. 

To  November  28 

This  exhibition,  premiering  at  U of  T's 
four  galleries  (U  of  T Art  Centre,  Justina 
M.  Barnicke  Gallery,  Doris  McCarthy 
Gallery  and  Blackwood  Gallery),  is  the 
first  major  account  of  the  development 
of  conceptual  art  in  Canada  from 
the  mid-1960s  to  1980.  Laidlaw  Wing, 
University  College.  Gallery  hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE  GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 

Traffic;  Conceptual  Art  in  Canada 
1965  to  1980. 

To  November  28 

This  exhibition,  premiering  at  U of  T's 
four  galleries  (U  of  T Art  Centre,  Justina 
M.  Barnicke  Gallery,  Doris  McCarthy 
Gallery  and  Blackwood  Gallery),  is  the 
first  major  account  of  the  development 
of  conceptual  art  in  Canada  from  the 
mid-1960s  to  1980.  Both  galleries. 
Gallery  hours;  Monday  to  Saturday, 
noon  to  5 p.m. 

BLACKWOOD  GALLERY 
U OFT  MISSISSAUGA 
Traffic:  Conceptual  Art  in  Canada 
1965  to  1980. 

To  November  28 

This  exhibition,  premiering  at  U of  T's 
four  galleries  (U  of  T Art  Centre,  Justina 
M.  Barnicke  Gallery,  Doris  McCarthy 
Gallery  and  Blackwood  Gallery),  is  the 
first  major  account  of  the  development 
of  conceptual  art  in  Canada  from 
the  mid-1960s  to  1980.  Gallery  hours: 


Monday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  noon  to  3 p.m. 

DORIS  McCarthy  gallery 
UOFTSCAROBOROUGH 
Traffic:  Conceptual  Art  in  Canada 
1965  to  1980. 

To  November  28 

This  exhibition,  premiering  at  U of  T's 
four  galleries  (U  of  T Art  Centre,  Justina 
M.  Barnicke  Gallery,  Doris  McCarthy 
Gallery  and  Blackwood  Gallery),  is  the 
first  major  account  of  the  development 
of  conceptual  art  in  Canada  from 
the  mid-1960s  to  1980.  Gallery  hours: 
Wednesday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

Through  Foreign  Latitudes  and 
Unknown  Tomorrows:  300  Years  of 
Ukrainian  Emigre  Political  Culture. 

This  exhibition  draws  on  the  library's 
collections  of  Ucrainica  — books, 
maps,  documents,  photographs,  etc. 

— to  situate  Ukraine,  to  illustrate  the 
diversity  of  its  peoples  and  to  show 
the  depth  of  Ukrainian  political  activity 
abroad;  curated  by  Ksenya  Kiebuzinski. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Thursday  9 a.m. 
to  8 p.m. 


University  College  Book  Sale. 
Friday,  October  15  to 
Tuesday,  October  19 

With  more  than  75,000  books  in 
60  categories,  everyone  will  find 
something  of  interest  and  value  for 
personal,  academic  or  business 
reading.  Friday,  noon  to  8 p.m.  ($3, 
students  free  with  ID);  Saturday,  10  to 
6 p.m.  Sunday  and  Monday,  noon  to  8 
p.m.;  Tuesday,  noon  to  6 p.m. 

Trinity  College  Book  Sale. 

Friday,  October  22  to 
Tuesday,  October  26 

Thousands  of  books  covering  every 
subject  imaginable  available  at  low 
prices.  Friday,  4 to  9 p.m.  ($5);  Saturday, 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  10  a.m.  to  8 p.m.; 
Sunday,  noon  to  8 p.m. 


COMMfTTEES 


Vice-principal  (academic)  and  dean,  U of  T Mississauga 
In  accordance  with  Section  62(c)  of  the  Policy  on 
Appointment  of  Academic  Administrators,  the  vice- 
president  and  principal  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Mississauga  and  the  vice-president  and  provost  have 
issued  a call  for  nominations  of  individuals  to  serve  on 
the  advisory  committee  that  will  advise  the  president  on 
the  appointment  of  a new  vice-principal  (academic)  and 
dean  of  U of  T Mississauga.  Professor  Amy  Mullin  will 
complete  her  one-year  term  as  interim  vice-principal 
(academic)  and  dean  June  30.  The  policy  mandates 
the  potential  composition  of  the  advisory  committee  as 
follows:  the  campus  principal  or  representative  who  shall 
chair  the  committee;  the  vice-president  and  provost  or 
representative;  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
or  representative;  three  to  five  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  college;  one  to  three  students  of  the  college; 
a librarian,  where  appropriate;  and  two  or  three  other 
qualified  scholars  from  within  or  outside  this  university  but 
outside  the  college.  In  addition,  the  committee  may  include 
an  alumnus/a,  a member  of  the  administrative  staff  and  a 
qualified  individual  from  outside  the  university. 

Nominations  should  be  sent  by  Oct.  22  to  Colleen 
McColeman,  executive  assistant  to  the  vice-president  and 
principal.  Room  3216,  South  Building,  University  of  Toronto 
Mississauga;  email,  colleen. mccoleman@utoronto.ca. 

Chair,  Department  of  English  & Drama,  U of  T Mississauga 
A search  committee  has  been  established  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  Mississauga  to  recommend  a chair  of  the 
Department  of  English  & Drama  effective  July  1.  Members 
are:  Professors  Amy  Mullin,  interim  vice-principal 


(academic)  and  dean  (chair);  Alan  Bewell,  graduate 
chair,  English,  St.  George  campus;  Nancy  Copeland, 

Holger  Syme,  Richard  Greene  and  Mark  Crimmins,  English 
and  drama;  and  Bernard  Katz,  philosophy;  and  Dianne 
Robertson,  undergraduate  adviser,  English  and  drama;  and 
Laura  Jabalee,  undergraduate  student. 

The  committee  would  welcome  receiving  nominations 
and/or  comments  from  interested  members  of  the 
university  community  by  Oct.  26.  These  should  be 
submitted  to  Professor  Amy  Mullin,  interim  vice-principal 
(academic)  and  dean.  University  of  Toronto  Mississauga, 
Room  3200H,  South  Building;  fax,  905-828-3979;  email, 
amy.mullin@utoronto  ca. 

Chair,  Department  of  Management,  U of  T Mississauga 
A search  committee  has  been  established  at  the  University 
of  Mississauga  to  recommend  a chair  of  the  Department 
of  Management  effective  July  1.  Members  are:  Professors 
Amy  Mullin,  interim  vice-principal  (academic)  and  dean 
(chair);  Peter  Pauly,  graduate  chair,  management,  St. 
George  campus;  Alberto  Galasso,  Yue  Li  and  Joan  Kitunen, 
management;  and  Gordon  Anderson,  economics;  and 
Cameron  Clairmont,  director  of  operations,  management; 
and  Rajiv  Dhawan,  undergraduate  student,  and  Louise 
Murphy,  graduate  student. 

The  committee  would  welcome  receiving  nominations 
and/or  comments  from  interested  members  of  the 
university  community  by  Oct.  26.  These  should  be 
submitted  to  Professor  Amy  Mullin,  interim  vice-principal 
(academic)  and  dean.  University  of  Toronto  Mississauga, 
Room  3200H,  South  Building;  fax,  905-828-3979;  email, 
amy.mullin@utoronto  ca. 
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rUNi>m»CURE 

The  University  of  Toronto  hosted  the  Canadian  Breast  Cancer  Foundation’s  CIBC  Run  for 
the  Cure  Oct.  3 on  both  the  St.  George  and  Mississauga  campuses.  Outstanding  participation 
from  faculty,  staff,  students  and  alumni  led  to  the  university’s  victory  in  the  first  Ontario 
University  Challenge,  earning  U of  T a plaque  for  the  university  that  raised  the  most  money 
for  breast  cancer  research.  Despite  the  serious  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  devastating  impact, 
runners  and  walkers  turned  the  event  into  a celebration  of  life  and  “fun”  was  the  word  most  often 
heard  to  describe  the  day.  The  photos,  clockwise  from  the  top  right,  are: 

(1)  U of  T Mississauga  runners  add  their  messages  to  the  breast  cancer  Wall  of  Hope; 

(2)  President  David  Naylor,  one  of  the  day’s  speakers,  watches  the  thousands  of  people 
massed  on  King’s  College  Circle; 

(3)  Students  from  U of  T Scarborough’s  Tamil  Students  Association  were  among  the  many 
from  UTSC  who  made  the  trip  downtown  to  take 
part  in  the  run.  Left  to  right:  Suren  Sivananathan, 

Kugan  Sivaganeshan,  Thusanth  Sivananathan,  Kajan 
Devamanohadan,  (front)  Bharathy  Vivekananathan; 

(4)  Janet  Kim,  a senior  development  officer  with  gift 
planning,  gets  into  the  spirit  of  the  day  with  her  pink 
tulle  hair  ornament; 

(5)  Chancellor  David  Peterson,  honorary  chair  of  the 
Toronto  run,  looks  over  the  run  map 
with  Chloe  Stanford,  age  6; 

(6)  Runners  and  walkers  gather  on  King’s  College  Circle 
near  the  starting  line. 
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